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THE MEANING OF WORDS 


philosopher of the Greek skeptical school was so much impressed 
he difficulty of conveying meaning by words that with a rare con- 
ncy he gave up talking altogether and spent the rest of his life in 
uent silence. Few would venture as far as this, but any lecturer 
has had the experience of picking up the notes of his lecture left 


he floor by one of his audience can appreciate the decision of this 

ent Greek. The problem of the meaning of words is one of the 

st problems of philosophy: the Socrates of Plato’s dialogues usually 

es it the basis of his arguments, using concrete cases to refute mis- 

n definitions of piety, justice, beauty and other abstract words. In 

» present century, the problem has blossomed once more under the 

name of Semantics. Ogden and Richards in their book, The Meaning 

of Meaning, declare that “Words were never more common means 

than they are today of concealing ignorance and persuading even our- 

selves that we possess opinions when we are merely vibrating with 

verbal reverberations.” [E:xtempore sermons and _ patriotic speeches 

sometimes illustrate this and remind us of 4 Midsummer Nght’s Dream 

in which Quince the carpenter encourages Snug the joiner (who is 

hesitant about playing the lion’s part in Pyramus and Thisbe) “You 
may do it extempore for it is nothing but roaring.” 


Russian propagandists are adepts in the use of words calculated to 
impress the unanalytical and emotionally-minded millions who are not 
immune to the well-tried propaganda devices of name calling and glit- 
tering generalities. When a “People’s Democracy” as in Hungary has 
to be kept in order by foreign troops, we may well ask what a “Peo- 
ple’s Democracy” means. Francis Bacon truly said that “idols of the 
Forum,” the idols imposed by words on the understanding, are the most 
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troublesome of all; he mght have added that to some leaders of 
“thought,” they are also the most useful. 

If we turn to theology and the Bible, the problem of the meaning 
of words is further complicated by the problem of translation. A He- 
brew word kabod is translated “wealth” where it first occurs in Gen- 
esis 31:1, but in Psalm 96, where it occurs three times, it is translated 
“glory.” The explanation of this rather surprising change is that the 
word in its origin means weight and grew to mean whaetver gives 
weight or importance to a person or thing or nation. So the kabod or 
glory of Lebanon was its trees, of Assyria her armies, of Israel the 
ark of the Lord, so when the ark was captured by the Philistines the 
glory was gone—/chabod. ‘This example shows what an elusive and 
elastic thing the meaning of a word can be. 

The Greeks were inveterate talkers and thus they developed a lan- 
guage which had many words to express different shades of meaning 
which other peoples were content to express in a single word. There 
are three Greek words for Jove, each with its own meaning; we confuse 
ourselves and others with only one word. There are four Greek words 
in the N. T. which mean four different kinds of service. In Luke 16:13 
and 22:27, in Acts 13:36 and 27:23 the word serve, with one excep- 
tion, translates these four different words in all the English versions. 
The RSV has worship in the last instances. Here we might quote the 
“pagan” Plutarch, “Let us observe closely this distinction and dis- 
crimination of words.” 

The Greek word hypostasis is translated in Heb. 1:3 by “person” in 
AV, by “substance” in ERV, and by “nature” in RSV. In the anathema 
attached to the Nicene Creed the word is equated with “essence.” 

The doctrine of the Trinity is the Church’s attempt to express in 
human language all that the Church had experenced of God: that in 
the Father and in the Son and in the Spirit Christians had contact with 
God and with nothing less than God. Many of the early Fathers 
strongly stated their dislike to making any definite statement about 
God, but they were compelled to do so in order to shut out heretica! 
theories. The doctrine is summed up in Greek as “one essence (ousia), 
three hypostases,” in Latin as “one substance (substantia), three per- 
sons (personae), in English as “one substance, three persons.” 

The doctrine was formulated by the Greek Fathers with the aid at 
times of a few Latins and the question arises, does the word “person” 
translate hypostasis; in fact, what does the word hypostasis mean? The 
latin word persona had at least five different meanings and St. Au- 
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zustine, who knew both Latin and logic, did not like the word in the 
formula for the Trinity. He writes of “three mysterious somewhats in 
God.” The Catholic Faith remains a “constant” but its expression in 
words is not necessarily so. To quote St. Augustine again, “Human 
language is hampered by great want, yet it has been declared three 
perons not for the sake of declaring it, but that silence may not be 
kept upon the matter.” ‘Substantia’ and ‘Persona’ are not particularly 
hopeful terms,” Archbishop Temple once wrote, “though it is doubtful 
if we have any better now.” The formulation of Christian theology 
was made for the most part in Asia and it might be that some Indian 
Christian theologian coud suggest terms more adequate for the twen- 
tieth century. 

The study of the meaning of words can be illuminating and even 
useful for speeches and sermons both in politics and in religion. For 
the New Testament, Archbishop Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment, now almost one hundred years old, is by no means out of date 
and is in no sense “mere pedantry.” 

A. Haire Forster 
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q THE FINDING OF THE SCROLLS 


By Suerman E. Jounson 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Very few people any longer doubt the genuineness of the so-called 
Dead Sea or Qumran Scrolls or regard them as mediaeval in date. That 
the original finds were not forgeries is amply proved by the scientific 
archaeological explorations that have brought in thousands of additional 
fragments.’ The convergence of palaeography, ceramic finds and radio- 
carbon dating establish them as written not later than the first century 
A.D? But because of the great interest of the subject I offer here some 


additional data. 
| 


It is well known that one of Origen’s Greek versions was found in or 
near Jericho.’ Recent writers on the Scrolls have mentioned other 
finds in caves. Early in 1957, Canon B. P. W. Stather Hunt called 
my attention to a passage in early Christian literature that so far a; 
I know has been overlooked in the discussion of the Qumran Scrolls. 

This is a passage in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, which, 
after speaking of the four main Greek versons of the O. T., the LXX, 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, goes on to say: 


And two others also were found hidden in pithoi: one in Jericho. 


‘For an account of the first official explorations, see D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, 
Qumran Cave I, “Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, I” (Oxford, 1955), pp. 3-40. 

*See, e.g., J. M. Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Harmondsworth, 1956), pp. 75-82. 

“For discussions see H. B. Swete, dn Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, revision 
by R. R. Ottley (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 53-56; H. H. Rowley, The Zadokite Fragments 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, 1952). p. 49 and literature there cited. 

‘See, e.g., Rowley, op. cit., pp. 22-26 and literature there cited. A letter from the 
Nestorian Patriarch Timotheus to Sergius, Metropolitan of Elam, refers to discovery, 
about A.D. 800, of a cave containing manuscripts in the neighborhood of the Dead 
Sea. 

°F. C. Conybeare, ed., The Dialogues of Athanasius and Zacchaeus and of Timothy 
and Aquila, “Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, Part VIII” (Oxford, 1898). ‘The 
pertinent passage is on fol. 77 recto and given by Conybeare on p. 66. The title 
affixed to this dialogue describes the debate as taking place in Alexandria in the days 
of the Archbishop Cyril. This gives approximately the date of the present form of 
the Dialogue. 
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‘one in Nicopolis, which is Emmaus.’ Who translated them we do 
not know. For in the days of the desolation of Judaea which oc- 
curred in the time of Vespasian they were found. 


If this account is correct, this is possibly the first recorded discovery 
of biblical scrolls in jars. The reference might be to two of Origen’s 
versions of the Psalms (and other biblical books), the Quinta, Sexta, 
and Septima. Eusebius says of these (//. E. vi. 16. 1-3): 


. and besides the beaten track of translations, that of Aquila 
and Symmachus and Theodotion, he discovered certain others, 
which were used in turn, which, after lying hidden for a long time, 
he traced and brought to light, I know not from what recesses. 
With regard to these, on account of their obscurity (not knowing 
whose in the world they were) he merely indicated this: that 
the one he found at Nicopolis, near Actium, and the other in such 
another place. At any rate, in the Hexapla of the isalms, after 
the four well-known editions, he placed beside them not only a 
fifth but also a sixth and a seventh translation; and in the case of 
one of these he has indicated again that it was found at Jericho 
in a jar in the time of Antoninus the son of Severus.’ 

Thus either the Sexta or the Septima is said to have been discovered 
about A.D. 211-217 at Jericho. 

Cardinal Mercati, many vears ago, claimed to have isolated Origen’s 
ewn account of the Quinta and Sexta.” This had already been published 
by Montfaucon and is similar to accounts found in various authors—- 
Theodoret, Niceta of Heraclea, Euthymius Zigabenus, Nicephorus 
Blemmida, and in the appendix to the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis 
as well as at the end of IV Kings in the Paris codex of the Syro-Hexa- 
plar. A translation of the fragment follows: 

Concerning the fifth and sixth vers-ons, otherwise: 7 


The fifth version, which I found [they found? heuron| in Nico- 
polis near Actium. The things which are placed alongside it [per- 
haps the symbol FE’ in the Hexapla margin] are such things as 
he substitutes for it (7). 

The sixth version found (heuretheisa) with other Hebrew and 
Greek books in a certain pithos around Jericho (peri tén Hiericho) 
in the time of the emperor Antonius (i.e. Antoninus) the son of 
Severus. 

"The modern Amwas. 

*I quote the translation of H. J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, Eusebius: The Ec- 
clesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine, 1 (London, 1927). 

‘Giovanni Mercati. Note di Letteratura biblica e cristiana antica, “Studi e Testi. 5” 
(Rome, 1901), pp. 28-46. 
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210 
a The remainder of the fragment has to do-with the numeration of 
the Psalms in the Quinta. 
. Still another ancient account is found in Epiphanius’ Weights and 
Measures, composed probably in A.D. 392: 


Concerning the fifth and sixth translation, I cannot say who trans- 
lated them or whence they were, except only that after the perse- 
cution of the emperor Severus [Syriac, “Verus”] the fifth was 
found in pithoi hidden in Jericho in the time of [Syriac adds “An- 
toninus”] the son of Severus who is called Caracalla and also 
Geta. . . . And when Severus died his son Antoninus, who is also 
Geta [Syriac, “Antoninus Geta”| inherited his rule, and he served 
seven years. In his seventh year |Syriac, “In his days, as I have 
said above”| books of the fifth translation were found in pithoi 
hidden in Jericho, w:th other Hebrew and Greek books [Syriac, 
“with other Hebrew books and other books”] . . . [Syriac only: 
“Macrinus succeeded Caracalla and reigned one year.”| ‘The 
other Antoninus succeeded Caracalla [Syriac: “him”] reigning 
four years. In the midst of these times was found the sixth trans- 
lation, and it was hidden in pithoi in Nicopolis near Actium.* 


. If Mercati’s fragment is actually the account of Origen, it deserve; 
: great respect. Eusebius understood that Origen had actually discov- 
ered three other translations. He interpreted Origen as saying that 
he had found the Quinta in Nicopolis near Actium and one in “another 
place,” while one was found at Jericho. This checks closely with the 
supposed Origen fragment, which says that “I found” or “they found” 
the Quinta in Nicopolis near Actium and that the Sexta “was found” 
7 (not necessarily by Origen) near Jericho. 

Epiphanius’ account is fuller. He has the Quinta, not the Sexta or 
Septima, found in Jericho about A.D. 217, and the Sexta in the time of 
EFlagabalus (A.D. 218-222). This contradicts the other stories but 
otherwise fits with what is known of Origen’s life in his Alexandrian 
period. Epiphanius has no high reputation for historical accuracy and 
one would be inclined to say that he has garbled the earlier tradition 
by confusing the two versions. But he is dependent on something 


: other than Eusebius and the Mercati fragment for his information that 
7 one of the versons was found in the time of Elagabalus. Possibly there 


and Measures: The Syriac Version, “Oriental Institute Studies in Ancient Oriental 
Civilization, No. 11” (Chicago, 1935), pp. 34 f. Swete, op. cit., p. 54. quotes also the 
ys of Pseudo-Ath. Syn. Scr. Sacr. 77; Jerome de VirJll. 54; in Fo. ad. Tit; 
Hab. ii. 11, iti. 13. 


- *Migne, PG, XLIII, cols. 265, 267; J. E. Dean, ed., Epiphanius’ Treatise on Weigiits 
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was appended to Origen’s Hexapla a fuller account than that which 
we now have. 

But what is the relation between the other accounts and the Dia- 
logue of Timothy and Aquila? _ 

Conybeare, in his introduction, argues that there was a common 
document used by Epiphanius and the author of the Dialogue, which 
can be traced also in Chrysostom and Jerome, in the Chronicon Pas- 
chale, “and less certainly in Eusebius.”” He raises the possibility that 
this source was the lost dialogue of Papiscus and Jason” and believes | 
that Tertullian had access to it.” On this assumption it would be en- 
tirely possible that the information in the Dialogue of Timothy and 
{quila goes back to the second century. 

Against the accuracy of the Dialogue can be urged the great au- 
thority of Eusebus and possibly that of Origen. In favor of it there 
are two considerations: (a) If the Mercati fragment and the source of 
Eusebius and Epiphanius were not written by Origen himself but by 
one of his followers, mistakes might have been made about the time 
and place of the finding of the versions. In that case, heuron could 
mean “they found”—Origen would be unlikely to use the impersonal 
third person plural but a less learned writer might do so—and the 
source behind the Dialogue may be the original basis of all the later 
accounts. (b) Nicopolis-Emmaus would be a very natural place for _ 
manuscripts to be hidden and found, perhaps more natural than the 
city in Epirus. Groups of Essenes were to be found in various Pales- 
tinian towns, and in any case pious Jews would have been likely to 
hide manuscripts during the Jewish War, when the Romans were most 
apt to destroy biblical books. Furthermore, the tendency of tradition 
might be to substitute the better known N:copolis of Epirus for the 
little Palestinian town. There is one difficulty, namely that the name 
Nicopolis for Emmaus does not seem to be attested until A.D. 221, in 
the reign of Elagabalus, when the name was formally given along with 
civic rights and the city began to be rebuilt.” But if the source behind 
the Dialogue read “Emmaus,” it would be natural for the official name 
of the city to be added. 

The Dialogue and Eusebius say that one of the versions was found 
in Jericho, whie Mercati’s fragment apparently speaks of the surround- 


“Conybeare, op. cit., p. xxvii f. 
Ibid, p. li. 
*Ibid., p. lv. 
“P.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine 11, (Paris, 1938), p. 314. 
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ing country. In the light of recent discoveries we would expect the 
pithoi to be in caves or other hiding places in its neighborhood. We 
may remind ourselves that the region was officially known as Jericho.” 

B. J. Roberts several years ago expressed doubt whether so Jewish 
a sect as the Qumran group would have been interested in Greek texts.” 
However, the Ta‘amireh Bedouin in 1952 brought in parts of a Greek 
version of the Minor Prophets, and other Greek fragments were found 
in Caves 7 to 10." ‘The objection no longer holds good, and Greek 
manuscripts have also been found in the Wady Murabba‘at.” 

It is impossible to tell exactly what versions are referred to by the 
Dialogue. Little is known of the Septima, and our quotations from the 
Sexta (which according to Epiphanius was found at Nicopolis) indicate 
that a Christian hand had worked on it. The Quinta is wrtten in ex- 
cellent Greek.” It will be interesting to see if any of the new Greek 
material matches any of the Hexaplaric fragments. 


I] 


At the time when there was much controversy over the authenticity 
of the St. Mark’s Scrolls—I think in 1949—I wrote to my friend Najib 
S. Khoury, a member of St. Paul’s Church in Jerusalem, who now 
lives in Bethlehem, to ask if he would give me an account of the 
finding and sale of the Scrolls as he might hear it from friends and 
neighbors. In about six weeks I received from him the undated letter 
from which I quote extracts. Since then he has given me permission 
to publish it. I omit certain names and a few comments, but the fol- 
lowing tells the essential story. It will be seen that it agrees in the 
main with other published accounts, although there are discrepancies 
in detail, and some additional information is contained in the letter. 


I shall give you all the information I was able to get. But I was 
asked that some names who have something to do with the matter be 


“I bid., p. 174. Jericho was also a toparchy in Herod’s kingdom; /bid., p. 153. 

®See Rowley, op. cit., p. 49, n. 6. 

%P Benoit and others, “Editing the Manuscript Fragments from Qumran,” Biblical 
Archaeologist, XIX, 4 (Dec., 1956), p. 76. The Twelve Prophets version is said to 
have many agreements with the Quinta; see D. Barthélemy, Revue Biolique, LX 
(1953), 18-29; E. Vogt, Biblica, XXXIV (1953) 423-6; P. Katz in W. D. Davies and 
D. Daube, eds., The Background of the N. T. and It’s Eschatology (Cambridge, 1956). 
pp. 206-8. 

“FM. Cross, “The Manuscripts of the Dead Sea Caves,” Bibl. Arch., XVII. 1 
(Feb., 1954), p. 11. 

*Swete, op. cit., p. 55 f. 
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kept secret. It was due to their full confidence and trust in me that 
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they told me their story in full. The story has two parts. One that 
deals with the scrolls which are in the hands of the head of the Syrian 
Orthodox monastery of St. Mark and the other in the hands of Dr. 
Sukenik of the Hebrew University. 

The story goes like this. Shepherds trom the el-Ilbayyat family from 
the Nawawrah clan which in turn belong to the el-Ta‘amireh tribe who 
live sometimes on the hills of Judea and sometimes near the Dead 
Sea. They are nomads and semi-settlers, in that some of them have 
houses (huts). They [be]long to Bethlehem district and do all their 
transactions in the town of Bethlehem. Some shepherds who belong 
to the Ibayyat family while grazing ther flocks near the dead sea, dis- 
covered a small opening which was a door to a small cave.” ‘Those 
shepherds widened the door of that cave and entered in. They found 
a number of jars closed with a lid of pottery.“ The jars were broken 
and they found a number of scrolls. Some of the scrolls were brought 
to Bethlehem and they were put with a man called Dawood Musallam 
who de[a]lt with the dead sea stone and made ornaments for tourists. 
Other scrolls were brought to a young man by the name of George 
Shava (known as George Karas). George Shaya is a young man who 
sells cloaks (abayahs) to beduins and other odd things to villagers who 
come to town. The beduins came to him and told him of the things 
they have. They showed them to him. George in turn not known to_ 
the beduins was asked if he can get a man who will guarantee him ~ 
case he is given the scrolls to show them to some informed person.” 
George Shaya took the beduins to a syrian from Bethlehem who owns 
two shops. In one he sells cloth for farmers and the other is a> 


“Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955), p. 4, describes them 
merely as Bedouins. (This book will be cited as DSS.) J. M. Allegro, op. cit., p. 15, 
cals them semi-Bedouins. The finder of Cave 1, it is agreed, was Muhammad edh- 
Dhib (“the Wolf”). Mr. Khoury recently sent me a photograph of him which shows 
him as he now is, a tall and handsome man. Another picture of Muhammad appears — 
on Plate I of Burrows’ book. G. Lankester Harding in Barthélemy and Milik, op. cit., 
p. 5. says that Ahmad Muhammad was with Muhammad edh-Dhib. 

*\ccording to Burrows, DSS, p. 4, probably in February or March, 1947; according 
to Allegro, in the summer; so also J. C. Trever, Bibl. Arch., X1, 3 (1948), p. 49. 

“Remains of pottery jars and at least two whole ones; see M. Burrows, ed., The 
Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, 1 (New Haven, 1950), pp. ix f. (This 
editio princeps will be cited as SMM.) According to Allegro, op. cit., pp. 16 f., seven 
or eight; Harding, op. cit., p. 5, says eight. 

“Burrows, Trever and Allegro say noothing about these first negotiations with Da- 
wood Mussallam. Allegro, op. cit., p. 18, does mention Kando’s “accomplice George.” 
George Shaya may be the same as the George Isaiah mentioned by Allegro, pp. 22-23, 
and by Burrows, DSS, p. 5. ; 
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shoe shop. The man called Khalil Shaheen (known as Khalil Quando). 


Khali! Shaheen is a shoe maker and he spends most of his time in that 
shop while his old father and brother look after the cloth shop. The 
beduins asked for five pounds as a guarantee for the scrolls if they 
were to be handed over to George. Khalil Quando gave them the five 
pounds and he took the two scrolls and kept them with him.” Then 
Khalil asked the beduins to go with George and make a good search in 


the cave. They went and brought four more scrolls which means that 


Then the beduins said “we will 


Khalil Quando had six altogether. 
take two of the scrolls (from Khalil) and dispose of them as we like 
and what money we get will be for us only” while the other four books 
which Khalil has, when sold the money will be distributed on us as 


partners. ‘The two scrolls which were taken by them were sent to a 


Moslem in Bethlehem called Faidi el-Alami who deals with antiquities. 
They (beduins) showed them to him but they did not trust to keep 
them with him.” So Faidi cut a piece of the scrolls and went to X and 
showed it to him. X in turn showed that piece to Dr. Sukenik of the 
Hebrew University who used to visit his shop ... Dr. Sukenik said he 
would take it for study (that piece). Then he asked for them. They 
were brought to him and he took them for study.” ... X who gave him 
the two scrolls and a big piece which he called have |half] a scroll were 
ina very bad condition. He said “they were messed up dirty just like 
a lump of tar.” Sukenik knowing theeir value and knowing that there 
ere more, He got in touch with George Shayya and tried to meet him 


=Allegro, op c.it., pp. 17 f., mentions only that they took three scrolls to «n 
Assyrian Christian named Khalil Iskander Shahin, known locally as Kando. Hard- 
ing’s account agrees. Burrows. DSS, p. 5, says that at Bethlehem the Bedouins 
showed their find to a Moslem sheikh who, supposing the writing to be Syriac (Es- 
trangelo Syriac, according to Trever), referred them to a Christian merchant. So a’so 
E. L. Sukenik, The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University, Engl. ed. (Jerusalem. 
1955), p. 13, who says the Moslem refused to pay twenty pounds for them. 

“Allegro, op. it., p. 18, at this point says that Khalil “and his accomplice George” 
went to the cave and got some more fragments and perhaps the rest of the scrol’s. 
The Metropolitan then organized his own expedition to the cave. Burrows, DSS, p. 7, 
says that members of the Syrian Orthodox community visited the cave during 
August, 1947. 

Cf. Burrows, DSS, p. 5. E. L. Sukenik, “The Isaiah Scrolls.” Jsrael Life and 
Letters (May-June, 1953). p. 31, gives the dealer’s name as Feidi Salahi. 

™“Allegro’s account does not contain this incident. Burrows, DSS, p. 9, and Sukenik, 
op. cit., p. 14, say that on November 25, Dr. Sukenik was shown a fragment of a 
scroll by an antiquities dea'er. Sukenik goes on to say that he sent word to the 
Bethlehem dealer that he would buy; and on November 29 he bought “several bundles 
of coarse parchment . . . along with two earthenware vessels in which the Beduin said 
the scro'ls had been stored.” 
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at the Y. M. C. A. in Jerusalem.” At that time the other scrolls were 
in the hands of the head of the Syrian Orthodox monastery of St. Mark, 
Jerusalem, which were given to the Syrian bishop by Khalil Quando 
for twenty four Palestine pounds.” Khalil made a reservation to the 
said bishop that he should have the right in the value of those scrolls 
if they were sold for a higher price. At that time the war between 
Arabs and Jews was getting tense and Jews were not allowed to go to 
Arab sections and visa versa because there was great danger of one 
being shot and yet and in spite of all this Dr. Sukenik made several 
attempts to come to the Y. M. C. A. being then in Arab hands and 
did succeed in meeting George Shaya in the “Y,” who in turn brought 
the four scrolls with the agreement of the Syrian bishop to show them 
to him.” Dr. Sukenik saw them and did all he could to buy them 
from him. But the Syrian bishop and George did not want to sell 
them but they were anxious to know what they were and the language 
they are written. Here Dr. Sukenik, after he failed to buy them went 
to X and revealed the secret to him in that these scrolls are very im- 
portant and he wanted him to buy them for him. X and his friend 
Fadi el-Alami took eighty pounds for the two scrolls and that separate 
piece, being expenses and part of the price.” But it was understood 
that Dr. Sukenik according to X’s version that he should study them 
end they did not take ali the money. 

It will interest you, 1 am sure, to know that without the knowledge of 


*Sukenik, op. cit., p. 14, says that he managed to maintain negotations with the 
Arabs and * ‘even succeeded in acquiring certain additional parchments. * In December 
he first heard about the scrolls in the posse ‘ssion of the Metropolitan and tried to get 
to see thems: 

“Allegro agrees, op. cit., p. 19, that Kando had deposited the scrolls in his posses- 
sion with the Metropolitan on a security of twenty-four pounds, ‘The Metropolitan 
showed the scrolls and some fragments to various peop'e, and it was at this time, 
according to Allegro, that Dr. Sukenik saw one of the scrolls. Sukenik, op. cit., p. 13, 
says that Anton Kiraz was the Metropolitan’s partner in the transaction. It scems 
that the first scrolls seen by Dr. Sukenik were not those which the Metropolitan then 
had. Burrows. DSS, pp. 5 f.. _ of the difficu'ties the Metropolitan had in making 
contact with the Bedouin before he got possession of the scrolls. During this period, 
Burrows says that a Jewish merchant tried to purchase them but George Isaiah advised 
against it. For the Metropolitan’s account, see A. Y. Samuel, “The Purchase of the 
Jerusalem Scrolls,” Bibl. Arch., X11, 2 (May, 1949), pp. 26-31. 

“This definitely conflicts with the account of Sukenik, op cit., p. 15, according to 

which Dr. Sukenik met Anton Kiraz in the Y. M. C. A. in January, 1948, borrowed 
the Metropolitan’ s scro'ls for study, showed them to Dr. Magnes, and copied several 
cap ters of the Isaiah scroll. On Feb. 6. he says, he returned the scrolls to Kiraz. 

™According to Allegro, op. cit., p. 19, Dr. Sukenik visited Bethlehem. “There he 
seems to have contacted Kando and brought away three more scrolls.” This part 
“é Kh ioury’s account refers to Sukenik’s first purchase; sce n. 27 above. Sukenik, in 
the article in Israel Life and Letters, says that he boug tht the scro'ls from Feidi. 
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Dr. Sukenik, the bishop of the Syrian monastery when he got the scrolls 
called up by telephone Dr. Magnis president of the Hebrew University” 
and asked him if some of his specialized men could study some manu- 
_ scripts which he has which meant the same scrolls which he got from 
Khalil Quando. Dr. Magnis sent four persons to the Syrian monastery 
to study the scrolls. Their report was that those manuscripts are for- 
: geries and they are not worth any thing. They claimed that they are 
the work of Shepiro (a Jew who used to wr:te on skins and bury them 
near the Dead Sea) Shepiro played this game fifty years ago in part- 
nership with an Arab by the name of Awi from Jerusalem.” Dr. Su- 
kenik knew nothing of the telephone sent by syrian patria[r]ch nor 
of the sending of the four persons by the Hebrew university until those 

two scrolls fell into his hands and knew their value.” 
Now going back to the scroll which was in the possession of Dawood 


_ Mussallem. He claimed that it was torn to pieces while others say that 
the beduins gave it to him as a present because he kept some of those 


scrolls which were in the hands of Khalil for more than six months. It 
is known now that Dawood Mussallam took that scroll (known to be 
- the book of Ruth?) to Chile South America. He left Bethlehem three 
months ago. I am inclined to believe that it was due to that scroll in 
_ spite of being well to do and have many interests in Bethlehem, left 
for S. America. 
Mr. Harding the head of the department of antiquities is now send- 
ing after some of those beduins trying to get the necessary information 
= he was not successful because they did not tell him the right ver- 
7 sion. 
If I had the means I would have gone to those beduins with a not- 
able friend from Bethlehem who spent all his life as a merchant 
eiien that tribe and got even more detailed news. 
It is sad to tell you that some of the manuscripts were destroyed. The 
_ man who kept them told me that from carrying in a straw basket tiny 


Op. cit., p. 13, it was Dr. Maurice Brown who called Dr. Magnes. This incident 
occurred before Sukenik’s first purchase; cf. Sukenik, op. cit. p. 13. 
“In a paper before the Society of Biblical Literature, on December 27, 1956, Mena- 


7 hem Mansoor suggested that Shapira’s scrolls should be studied and the question of 
their authenticity reéxamined; see Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXVI (1957), p. 


7 : "The late Dr. Judah L. Magnes. According to Burrows, DSS, p. 8, and Sukenik, 


v. As to the incident in Mr. Khoury’s letter, Burrows, op. cit., p. 8, and Sukenik, p. 
13, say that Dr. Magnes sent two men, who suggested that someone more competent 
than they should study the scrolls. 

“More information at this point is given by Burrows, op. cit., pp. 9 f. Sukenik, 
Op. cit., pp. 14-16, tells how Anton Kiraz informed him of the scrolls in the Metro- 
politan’s possession and recounts Sukenik’s attempts to purchase them. 
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bits and pieces used to come out where they were thrown into the 


lis waste basket. Just a few days ago I saw two small bits of the manu- 
y scripts with my own eyes. I have made arrangements to meet some of 
” those beduins who had first hand information and hope to get more 
m news which I shall send you. I believe there are more scrolls or bits 
ty § ef them but due to the interference of the Department of Antiquities 


the persons concerned got afraid and are not willing to reveal those 
re scrolls. I am told by the man concerned (Khalil Quando) that some 
- Britishers asked him secretly to bring back those scrolis in America 
- and they will give him as much money as he wants? 


se 
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Towson, Maryland 


e ‘ 
e In the story of the colonial antecedents of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, there are few men who stand out as interesting, let alone de- 
t terminative. Devereux Jarrett, Thomas Cutler, Thomas Chandler, 
Samuel Johnson, William White, Samuel Seabury come to mind—but 
the first three mirrored rather than affected their times, and the last 
two became important only after the Revolution. Dr. Samuel John- 
son of Connecticut, however, is important both for the events with 
which he was connected and for the quality of his life and ministry. 
His influence among his contemporaries, within and outside of the 
Church, and his legacy of attitude and understanding mark him as a 
key figure in dealing not only with the beginnings of Protestant Epis- 
copacy in the new Republic but also with our colonial history as a 
whole. 

Herbert and Carol Schneider, who prepared an edition of Johnson’s 
works for the 175th anniversary of Columbia, sum up his situation as 
follows: 


_ Samuel Johnson was one of those pathetic, but dramatic, figures 
who are caught between two worlds. The puritan world was 
crumbling. Johnson early escaped from its ruins and sought 
refuge in the urbane learning, the orderly government and rich 
civilization of the Anglican church and the British nation. But 


By P. Kincstey Smitu 
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this complacent world was itself about to crumble, and he failed 
completely to understand the new forces which were impinging 
upon it.’ 


The purpose of this paper is to show the nature of the “refuge” which 
Johnson scught and found in Anglicanism, and the way in which his 

“failure to understand” the new forces did not inhibit his unique con- 
tribution to the development of our Church. 

Samuel Johnson was born in 1696 in Guilford, Connecticut, a quiet 
-shore-line village which had been settled in 1639 by Puritan Church- 
men, just after the settlement at New Haven. He remained a loyal 
son of Guilford, for he helped establish the parish of Christ Church 
there in 1744, and nurtured its growth by frequent visits; the history 
of the parish acknowledges him as its outstanding contribution to the 


Episcopal Church. 
Although the early settlement in Guilford was not, like that of the 
— pilgrims, separatist from the Church of England in prin- 
ciple,’ it was formed on the basis of a special religious and civil cove- 
~ nant and ordained its clergy by the authority of the congregation—in 
short, it followed the pattern of the New England Congregational “es- 
tablishment.” In the early 18th Century the hegemony of Congrega- 
-tionalism in Connecticut was undisputed; but it was not universal. 
English “dissent” and “establishment” had reversed roles. In Massa- 
chusetts an Episcopal congregation had been started under the am- 
biguous patronage of the royal governor, D’Andros; in Rhode Island 
the majority was Independent, or, as we should say, Baptist, but Roge: 
Williams’ principles of toleration had allowed the beginning of Episco- 
pal parishes even as early as 1698 (Newport). 

The stimulus for the founding of Church of England parishes in 
Connecticut came, however, from other sources—first, from the Church- 
-men in New York, especially the Rev. George Muirson at Rye and 
~ Col. Caleb Heathcote of Scarsdale, who in 1706 visited Stratford and 
held Prayer Book services; and second, from the newly-founded So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which, after 
some false starts, appointed the Rev. George Pigot as its missionary in 

Stratford in 1722. But the third and most important point of begin- 


1Herbert and Carol Schneider, Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College, His 

Career and Writings, 4 vols. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1929), I], p. 21. 

*The Religious History of New England, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1917); art., “The Episcopalians,” by George Hodges. p. 212. 
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bv them. On September 13, 1722, seven Congregational ministers in 
the New Haven area, including Timothy Cutler and Daniel Brown, 
rector and tutor respectively of Yale College, and Johnson, who was 
minister at West Haven, declared for episcopacy, on the grounds that 
they doubted the validity of their presbyterian ordinations. We shall 
see later how their motives were more complex than the one stated. 
The immediate result was the deprivation from office of the above 
three men, with James Wetmore of North Haven, and their sailing to 
England for Anglican orders. Brown died abroad but the others re- 
turned, Cutler to Boston, Johnson to Stratford to succeed Pigot, and 
Wetmore to New York. 

Johnson remained at Stratford until 1754. During this period a 
score of new parishes were founded, and in each case Johnson’s in- 
fluence and advice were important. During the same period he came 
to know George Berkeley, then Dean of Derry, Ireland, who resided 
near Newport from 1729 to 1731. Johnson had already become fa- 
miliar with Berkeley’s philosophical works, and took this opportunity 
to increase his vision and learning, and incidentally his close attach- 
ment to the Anglican establishment. 

In 1754 Johnson was called to be first president of King’s College 
(now Columbia), founded in New York under the patronage of the 
governor, by Episcopal churchmen (especially in Trinity parish) and 
by members of the Dutch Church. In spite of early controversies and 
continuing difficulties, including recurring threats of small-pox, the 
College became well-established under Johnson’s care. He left it in 
the good hands of Myles Cooper in 1763. He retired to Stratford, 
where he kept up his pastoral duties and large correspondence, es- 
pecially with his son, William Samuel Johnson, who was in England 
from 1766 to 1771 as agent for Connecticut. He died on Epiphany, 
1772, and is buried at Stratford. : 


Tue Cuaracteristic INTERESTS IN JoHNSON’s LIFE 


I. The first and perhaps most important event in Johnson’s life which 
engages our attention was his declaration for episcopacy on what be- 
came known as “Black Monday.” For, as Leonard Bacon says, 


The conference in Yale College library, September 13, 1722, rather 
than the planting of a system of exotic missions, marks the true 
epoch from which to date the progress of a genuinely American 
Episcopal Church. 


"Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 4 History of American Christianity, (London: James 
Clarke & Co., 1899), p. 134. 
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The Church had already been planted in the Middle and Southern 
Colonies during the 17th century, and had indeed the dignity of official 
establishment, most notably in Virginia and Maryland. But after the 
Revolution the founding and growth of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in these areas was rather in spite of than because of this early favour. 
Bishop White says in his “Memoirs,” 


. . . this circumstance may have had a tendency to render the de- 

- nomination unpopular among a great proportion of their fellow- 

citizens; especially under the apprehension that it might, at some 

future day, be an engine aiding in the introduction of a new sys- 
tem of colonial government.‘ 
It was in Connecticut that the colonial Church took itself most seriously 
as the Church, so that although it was marked by a large amount of 
Tory loyalty during the War it was able to take the initiative in deal- 
ing with the new situation. 

It is important to see the context in which Johnson and his associ- 
ates made their exodus from the standing order—and exodus it may 
justly be called, for their declaration required firm courage and in- 
telligent convction. Although the seven ministers had had some con- 
versations with Pigot and reasonable assurance that the S. P. G. 
would back them, their renunciation of Congregationalism was not 
merely a decision for a more adequate ecclesiastical polity but a radi- 
cal turnabout from the spirit of their society. The settlement in Con- 
necticut had been governed for almost a century on the presupposition 
that citizenship and a certain kind of sanctity were coincident; to John- 
son, this presupposition had become bankrupt, practically and intel- 
lectually. The attempted compromise within Congregationalism by 
means of the “Half-Way Covenant” had clearly become unsuccessful 
temporising. The Puritans had come out of England because Charles 
I’s and Archbishop Laud’s system had rendered free access to worship 
and primitive Christianity impossible (or so the Puritans felt, with 
much justification). But this disavowal of Laudian principles was not 
complete in two major respects: first, they felt that the professed 
Christianity must be inclusive of all inhabitants, and so the meeting- 
house became not only the concomitant but also the source of civil 
government; and second, there remained a lingering affection for the 
Church of England as such. These two principles were contradictory, 
of course, and it was Johnson and his friends who first keenly felt this. 


‘William White, Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, ed. by B. F. DeCosta 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1880), p. 14. 
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hern It is noteworthy to find that the main stimulus for Johnson’s decision 
ficial came from his constant reading of the Book of Common Prayer, a 
"the copy of which was given him by a Mr. Smithson of Guilford. From 
urch being attracted to the beauties of the prayers he progressed to consid- 
our. eration of the nature of the historic catholic polity; his liber dierum for 
the years immediately after his graduation from Yale in 1714 lists his 
de- wide reading in contemporary Anglican divines, in Cyprian, Ignatius 
Ow- and other fathers who emphasised the virtues of episcopal organisa- 
ome tion.” 
bog At the same time Johnson was being indoctrinated in the basic Puri- 
tan theology, what there was of it. The course at Yale was confined 
sly to a very superficial reading in the classics, and to some of the early 
of 17th century moralists. His avid reading brought him forcefully to 
-al- see that the philosophical principles of the Congregationalists were in- 
complete and outmoded: Bacon’s Novum Organum was a revelation to 
ci- him. As he began to use Prayer Book forms in his own services at 
ay West Haven (to the pleasure of his congregation, which was unaware 
in- § of their source) and meditated on his reading, he became more and 
mn- more dissatisfied with his situation, aesthetically, historically and philo- 
G. sophically. And when he contrasted the dour theology of the Puritans 
“% with their activist and worldly ambitions, he was ready for revolt: 
a 
n- This country is in such a state as to church government (let what- 
yn ever hypothesis fi.e. of polity] will, be right) that it needs refor- 
mation and alteration in that affair.” 


y 


il The puritan’s philosophical emphasis on human depravity was 
merely the reverse side of his intellectual complacency. One of 
the first men to discover this was Samuel Johnson." 


l The declaration at Yale shook the establishment throughout New 
; England. In an anonymous pamphlet of 1722, the writer is amazed: 


... that these young men should have the temerity and presump- 

tion to declare for an usurpation in the Church of God, so clearly 
condemned in the Holy Scriptures, which it is the profession and 
| endeavour of those Churches to keep close unto; yea, and there- 
upon to deny the ministry, and renounce the communion of all 


“Schneider, op-cit., I, p. 61 ff. 
*/bid., I, p. 63. 
‘Thid., Il, p. 5. 
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the Protestant Churches in the world, except that little party that 
submits to the English Episcopacy !* 


The two Mathers in Boston were aghast at the declaration at Yale, 


In one respect this action served the churches from which Johnson 
and his friends departed, for a keener spirit of self-criticism arose 
among the Congregationalists. Even this, however, did not keep them 
from being quite unable to deal with the excesses of the Great Awake- 
ning; Edwards, the indigenous prophet of Puritanism, was disavowed 
at the end because he could not fit his spiritual profundity into the 
bizarre fracas between the “Old” and “New Light.” The Episcopal 
Church became the refuge for many who disliked the new Enthusiasm, 
while the Baptists increased with those who liked it. 


Thus the positive and continuing effect of Johnson’s action was to 
encourage many more ministers to declare for episcopacy in Connecti- 
cut in the following generations, including Samuel Seabury the elder. 
In all, between 1722 and the Revolution, over sixty men went to Eng- 
land for orders, of which eleven returned to other colonies and six died 
en route.” The decision of Johnson has become the type for the de- 
cision of an amazing number of Americans who have come into the 
Episcopal Church in adult life—almost half the present clergy of the 
Church, it is estimated, being men who were born and brought up in 
other churches or in no church.” 


II. This leads us to the second note of Johnson’s contribution to 
our Church. More than any other clegyman of the colonial period, he 
has given the pattern for the priesthood and pastorate. 


He was a man of remarkable learning in an age where education 
was difficult and intellectual sophistication suspect. Not only by his 
philosophical studies, but also in Hebrew, systematic theology, and in 
New Testament studies, he led the way both for theological and for 
general liberal education. At the same time he was extraordinarily 
zealous in his pastoral work, in compassionate concern for his people, 
in their personal lives, and in their public affairs as churchmen, when 
to be a churchman was to be liable to fines and even imprisonment 
over the business of paying the rates. He was a careful and sensitive 


SF. L. Hawks and W. S. Perry, ed. Documentary History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church . . . Connecticut, (New York: Jas. Pott, 1863), I, p. 73. 

"Lucy C. Jarvis, ed., Sketches of Church Life in Colonial Connecticut (New 
Haven, 1902), appendix. 

*A recent book edited by James A. Pike, Modern Canterbury Pilgrims (Morehouse- 
Gorham), is a collection of stories of people who chose the Episcopal Church. 
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preacher, and, to a greater extent than common among his brethren 
in England or the southern colonies, scrupulous about the regular ob- 
servance of the sacraments. 

But above all Johnson made his impression as the Episcopal parson 
by his staunch opposition to the enthusiasms of the Awakening in the 
middle of the century. In this he was supported by most of the other 
priests in Connecticut. (Not all, however; the Rev. Matthew Graves 
of New London welcomed George Whitefield and opened his pulpit to 
him;" and the Episcopal clergy in other colonies were much less criti- 
cal in accepting Whitefield, perhaps because they rather liked his ma- 
lign denunciations of episcopacy.)” 

Finally, Johnson showed how thoroughly an Episcopalian must be 
wedded to the liturgy of the Prayer Book: 


Strictly speaking, preaching is not to be considered as being prop- 
erly a part of the public worship, but rather an appendage to it. 
For the proper notion of worshipping God, consists in praising 
him for all his benefits, and praying to him for whatsoever we 
want both for soul and body, and in devoting ourselves to his true 


and faithful service.” 


How can a worshipping assembly jointly, and with one heart 
and soul, and with a full assurance of faith, offer up their prayers 
and praises to God, unless they have properly a Common Prayer?” 


III. We turn now to consider Samuel Johnson as a philosopher, for 
while his work has made little impression on American thought, it is 
noteworthy to see what was done by a man so far from the centers of 
that thought. He went to a small and poor college, never had an ex- 
tensive and up-to-date library, and had little opportunity for free 
discussion of philosophical ideas. What opportunity he did have, how- 
ever, he avidly seized, viz., the visit of Berkeley to Rhode Island in 
1729-32; and he read every book he could find.” 

Johnson’s major works are Ethica Elementa (1746) and Elementa 


=Nelson R. Burr, Sources for the Study of American Church History in the 
Library of Congress, reprinted from Church History. Burr’s pamphlet is a_ useful 
guide to the colonial collections at the Library, including many S.P.G. documents on 
film. 

“Religious History of New England, p. 22 

“Schneider, op. cit., III p. 517; from a sermon “On the Beauty of Holiness in the 
worship of the Church of England,” written by Johnson in 1749. 

“Tbid., Il, p. 521. 

*lbid., 1, p. 497 ff.: his “Catalogue of Books Read” for the years 1719 to 1756 
averages fifty books per annum. 
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Philosophica (1752). These works are a representation of knowledge, 
especially epistemological and moral, on the basis of Berkeley’s radical 
nominalism, or, as we should say, empirical realism. The chief con- 
cern was with the meaning of cognition. Taking a skeptical view as 
to the nature of matter apart from man’s sensible perception of it, 
Johnson, like Berkeley, affirms very strongly that it is only by God’s 
revelation of his continuing action in the world that man can gain 
knowledge. or indeed can trust that appearance and reality have any 
coincidence at all. His aim was to take the realm of experimental 
science seriously, as against the old scholastic realism; but the very 
life of his system was faith in God’s Providence. 

Like his master, Johnson was swept aside in the following century 
by the new materialism which blithely agreed with them on the trust- 
worthiness of perception, while passing over the divine principle on 
which the trust was based, as a speculative superstition. It may be 
felt, indeed, that empirical science has now come full circle and realises 
its error, for, especially under the impact of the new physics, it is clear 
that the whole presupposition of experiment, observation and deduc- 
tion must be the one adduced by Johnson: our faithful appropriation 
of God’s promise, our trust not in matter per se but in our experience 
of matter. 

In sum, Elementa Philosophica, as the Schneiders put it, 


. marks, on the one hand, an attempted revolt against the 
garbled and antiquated mixture of scholastic Platonism and Cal- 
vinistic theology which was current in New England about 1700; 
and, on the other, it marks a radical defense of revealed religion 
against the growing attacks of Deists and free-thinkers.” 


_ Johnson himself describes his sympathy with Berkeley’s efforts in a 
letter to Cadwallader Colden of New York: 
‘I take it that the great design of [Berkeley] in what he wrote was 
to banish scholasticism, and all talk without any meaning, out of 
philosophy, which, you very well know, has been the bane of 
science in all other parts of learning, as well as in religion and 
morality.” 


But the roots of the new materialism which undercut Johnson’s 
_ epistemology may, perhaps, have lain in the moral system which is 


I, p. v 
“FE. Edwards Beardsley, Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., (New 
York: Hurd & Houghton, 1874), p. 131. 


_ 


illustrated in his Ethica. In his zealous revolt against the Calvinist 
emphasis on depravity and against Arminian emotionalism, Johnson 
tried to recall Christianity to principles of conduct based on something 
other than the irrational desire to escape from the bondage of the 
world. In doing so he was led to assert that natural happiness was the 
cause of our response to God’s saving act, and not its effect; that is, he 
“succeeded in shifting the basis of morals from the sense of sin to the 
desire of happiness.”"* Man’s response in faith was, to Johnson, the 
inevitable consequence of his natural state when properly understood; 
indeed the cause and effect interact intimately. Such a view was en- 
tirely appropriate to the sort of society in which Johnson lived, that is, 
the prosperous and growing New World, as the old formulations were 
not. But by making the shift of primacy to man’s natural situation, 
Johnson did not see that the “inevitable” affirmation of our salvation 
in Christ could easily lose its inevitability; the “of course” part of the 
system became “perhaps” to later thinkers. In his old age Johnson 
often bemoans the evils of “this corrupt and apostasizing age,” but did 
not realise that he had shared in, and indeed had encouraged, the 
radical humanism which distressed him. He was a Christian who at- 
tempted to come to terms with the Enlightenment, and it is no wonder 
that, like many lesser and greater men, he was burned by it. 

IV. In 1754, Johnson was called to be president of the new college 
at New York. The difficulties which attended the founding and early 
crowth of King’s, mainly stemmed from the fear on the part of the 
Presbyterians in the area that it would become an arm of the royal 
power and, even worse, of episcopacy. The college did undertake, in 
return for land from Trinity Parish, that each president should be a 
Churchman,” and that the chapel services should be those of the Prayer 
Book offices; but the fears of the Presbyterians were largely allayed 
by Johnson’s broad-mindedness. He had seen enough at Yale of what 
happens when a colonial college tried to impose a confessional scheme 
on its students. 

The rest of the story of his presidency may be told briefly. Johnson 
saw King’s grow to a school of over thirty men, and become well- 
accepted and financially sound, in spite of the small-pox threats, and 
of his grief at the deaths of many close to him during this time: his 
second son, William, in 1756, while in England for ordination; his wife 
in 1758; his daughter in 1759; and his second wife (whom he had 
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“Schneider, op. cit., II, p. 19. 
"This requirement was not suspended until the incumbency of Dwight Eisenhower. 
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married in 1761) in 1763. In February 1763 he retired to Stratford, 
put remained active in the interests of the college until his death. 

V. Johnson would probably have assigned as the chief regret of his 
life the failure of the colonial Church to secure an episcopate. No other 
theme—even his beloved philosophy—is touched on so regularly and 
passionately in his letters, reports to the Venerable Society, and his 
pamphlets. Although others lent their sympathy and occasional aid 
(the other clergy in Connecticut, who were, in a sense, Johnson’s crea- 
tures, and some clergy and bishops in England), he was the leader and 
prophet of the movement. It must be said, first, that his efforts were 
against insuperable forces, and secondly, that in spite of his many able 
arguments he was somewhat naive in his zeal. 

First, it is clear that the large majority of Americans dreaded the 
advent of a bishop in the New World, and these included most Angli- 
cans outside of New England. Johnson bitterly assails the propa- 
ganda of the joint synod of Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
(which met regularly after 1766, usually in Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey) to the effect that “nineteen-twentieths of the population opposed 
the sending of bishops.” Of course the figure was quite arbitrary, but 
it is undeniable nevertheless that the majority of Americans felt that 


a bishop meant a prelatical lord with temporal power, and wanted no 
such thing in the colonies if they could help it. Johnson, Thomas 
Chandler of Elizabethtown, and many English advocates, including 
Bishop Butler and Archbishop Secker, attempted to convince the critics 
that no temporal power would be given to colonial bishops, and un- 
doubtedly they were quite sincere in saying so; but the argument of 
the Elizabethtown joint synod, in a letter of 1768, is really irrefutable: 


Should they claim the right of holding courts, and of exercising the 
- power belonging to their office by the common law of England 
(which is esteemed the birthright of a British subject), we could 
have no proper counterbalance to this enormous power in our 
colonies, where we have no nobility or proper courts to check the 
dangerous exertions of their authority . . . so that our civil liberties 
appear to us to be in immediate danger from such an establish- 


ment.” 
Also, a theme familiar to later periods in our history was touched on 
- jn a statement of a similar group, the “Society of Dissenters” in New 
York, in 1769: 


*Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the United States, 3 vols. (New York: 
Harper, 1950), I, p. 236. 
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Our fears are greatly increased, when we consider the Episcopal 
Church possessed of so immense an estate in this City; and her 
members enjoying the principal part of the wealth of the Metrop- 
olis .. . an influence sufficient unless opposed by the union of all 
the other denominations to carry every Election here.” 


On the English side, most Churchmen were quite indifferent to the 
problem (would our General Convention exercise itself over a motion 
to establish the historic episcopate on the moon?); and the Govern- 
ment was frankly afraid to force the uncertain issue when it had more 
significant colonial problems to deal with, like taxation. Further, the 
clergy in Virginia were quite opposed to having a bishop on the land, 
as was clearly shown in a meeting in 1771.” 

This aspect of the matter is well summarised by John Adams, writ- 
ing in 1815: 


The objection was not only to the office of a bishop, though that 
was dreaded, but to the authority of Parliament, on which it must 
be founded. The reasoning was this: There is no power less than 
Parliament which can create bishops in America. But if Parlia- 
ment can erect dioceses and create bishons, they may introduce 
the whole hierarchy, establish titles, establish religion, forbid dis- 
senters, make schism heresy, impose penalties extending to life and 
limb as well as to liberty and property.” 


Dr. Cross’s comment on the relation between the struggle against 
episcopacy and the Revolution also merits quoting: 


If the question of the establishment of bishops did not contribute 
a lion’s share in causing that enmity to the mother-country, it 
was involved in the struggle and deserves to be regarded as an 
important part of it. 


The second reason why we need not share in Johnson’s grief at the 
failure of his great scheme is that an American episcopate in the 18th 
Century would have been filled from men in England who had quite 
inappropriate (not to say heterodox) notions of what a bishop should 
be. The legal claim which the Elizabethtown synod feared would al- 


1, p. 237. 

“To a proposal in favor of soliciting an episcopate, sponsored by churchmen in 
New York and New Jersey, the Virginia convocation assented—but by a small ma- 
jority of those attending. which in turn was only a portion of the Virginia c'ergy. 
See Stokes, ibid., I, p. 238. 


*Relicious History of New England, p. 232. 
“Arthur L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies, p. 271. 
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228 SAMUFL JOHNSON OF CONNECTICUT 
most certainly have been made by an appointee; in spite of the few 
interesting exceptions, English bishops of this period were first con- 
cerned with the temporalities of position, their emoluments, patronage, 
seats in the Lords and social position. In the structure of English 
society it could hardly have been otherwise. It was only after a clear 
break had been made with that structure that episcopacy could be free 
to exercise its spiritual powers in America. As Bacon trenchantly says, 


Those who are burdened with regret over the long delay of the 
_ American Protestant episcopate may find no small consolation in 
pondering the question, what kind of an outfit of bishops, with 
canons attached, might have been hoped for from Sir Robert Wal- 
pole or Lord Bute? On the whole, at this point the American Epis- 
_copal Church is in the habit of pitying itself too much. It has 
something to be thankful for.” 


It should be noted that in none of the letters or pamphlets written in 
support of a colonial bishopric was it ever suggested that the bishop 
might be popularly elected, or indeed was there any assurance that he 
might be an American. The presumptions, even of the advocates, 
were to the contrary. 

VI. One very important legacy of Johnson’s has already been men- 
tioned: his training of ordinands. Here he occupies a position unique 
in the colonial Church; for the Connecticut clergy were of a uniformly 
higher character than those in other colonies largely because Johnson 
gave the only systematic training in Anglican divinity in America. In 
the southern colonies, it is true, many of the men who came out had 
been trained at the English universities, but few of them had been 
born in this country, so their training only accentuated their strangeness 
to colonial life and the hostility of the non-conformists. 

Johnson’s pattern, of going to Yale, reading books favourable to 
episcopacy, serving for a while as a Congregational minister, and thea 
sailing to England for orders, was repeated by over fifty men between 
1722 and 1775. (The few other clergy had been raised in the Church, 
e.g. Seabury the Younger.) In almost every case the man consulted 
Johnson, both personally and in letters, and in many cases resided in 
Stratford for directed reading and discussion. After Johnson’s retire- 
met from King’s, he established, in effect, a theological school, “a little 
Academy, or resource for young students of Divinity, to prepare them 
for Holy Orders,” as he writes in 1770.” He had as many as four men 


*Bacon, op. cit., p. 149. 
“Beardsley, Johnson, p. 269. 
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with him at one time. Their chief occupation was to study Hebrew 
and Systematic Theology, for these were the vital disciplines most neg- 
lected at the colleges, the first from total lack of teachers and texts,” 
and the second from disinclination. It is remarkable to note that the 
early curricula at Yale did not include study even of John Calvin, let 
alone Luther, Hooker, or Augustine and the other Fathers. 

Johnson’s zeal for theological education was not superficial; it was 
a matter of great moment to him, for it was almost exclusively by his 
reading and intense intellectual application that he was first won to the 
Church. The Congregational and Presbyterian churches had always, 
as they still have, a high regard for education, and were sternly op- 
posed to having theologically illiterate men called to the ministry. But 
our Church has been more successful in pursuing the sort of studies 
which are immediately applicable (and immediately applied) to the 
pastoral work of her priests. In large part we may thank Johnson 
for showing the validity of this pattern. 


CAVALIER SOPHISTICATION IN THE POETRY OF 
GEORGE HERBERT 
By Ivan Earve 
Howard University 


ber of the aristocratic Herbert family that includes the Earls of Pem- 
broke and other illustrious branches. His brothers were Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury and Sir Henry Herbert, long-time Master of the Revels; 
and his mother, the celebrated Lady Magdalen Herbert, friend and 
patron of John Donne. 

The traditional concept of Herbert, held by students and scholars, is 
that of a metaphysical poet—pious, saintly, and obscure. ‘The Herbert 
canon has been established chiefly by Izaak Walton,’ but Woodnot, 
Oley, Nicholas Ferrer, and other contemporaries and near-contempo- 


“Johnson published the first Hebrew grammar in America in 1767. 

Ivaak Walton, The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard 
Hooker, Mr. George Herbert and Dr. Robert Sanderson, ed. Thomas Zouch (New 
York: George P. Putnam, 1850). 
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raries support the concept of Herbert as a plaster saint. This concept 
is given additional credence if the reader takes a cursory glance at his 
verse and is satisfied to leave him in the company of the Metaphysical 
Poets in which he was first placed by Samuel Johnson. The purpose 
of this paper, however, is to point out that Herbert, in his verse, gives 
evidence of being basically a cavalier; that is to say, a courtly seven- 
teenth century aristocrat concerned to a remarkable degree with inter- 
ests generally associated with the cavaliers: wine, game, women, sophis- 
ticated conversation, dress, and the like. It is a fascinating study 
to follow Herbert in his efforts to reconcile worldly interests and 
saintly introspection. Introspective twentieth century man in the midst 
of his dangers, temptations, and spiritual travail finds in Herbert a 
kindred spirit—tempted and tried, and always talking to himself in 
the verses of his poems. It is only fair to admit that Herbert braved 
the spiritual tempests and came at last into the pure and endless light 
and the peace born of the presence of God in whose hand Herbert 
placed his own. Christian took his journey, nevertheless, and he passed 
through Vanity Fair and went by Doubting Castle. 

It is neither necessary, nor entirely possible, to make a precise classi- 
fication of the images, allusions, and metaphors in Herbert’s verse that 
reveal him as a true cavalier and sophisticate, but some attempt at 
doing so is necessary to the orderly progress of this study. The follow- 
ing is a suggested classification under four rather inclusive heads: 


I. Stewardship and the relations of the lord of the manor to his 
tenants in such matters as the proper use of their grants and 
leases or, as Herbert would say, thinking of the Bible para- 
ble,* their talents; also, the suit or petition, considerations of 
court life, titles, great place, and of the proper upbringing of 
a gentleman. 


II. Rich clothing, enmeshing silks, weaving. knots, etc. 
III. Wine, drinking, banqueting, etc. 
IV. Wit, courtesy, dalliance, and the arts of fair language. 


There are, moreover, many references, here and there throughout 
the poems, to such sophisticated activities as gambling, falconry, gar- 


*Earlier commentators, as well as critics and editors, generally support this con- 
cept of Herbert: Richard Hooker, Richard Baxter, Charles Cowden Clarke, S. T. 
Coleridge, Alexander B. Grossart, et al. 
*Luke 16:1-12; 19:12-26: Matt. 18: 25-34. 
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TAYLOR 


bert had acquired considerable skill. This study will, however, confine 
itself to the classification suggested above. 

In what appears to be one of his earlier poems, “The Thanksgiving,” 
Herbert reveals a concept of Christ’s minister that does not preclude 
the acquisition of wealth and honor. These gifts, or talents, however, 
vill be used in thanksgiving, and re-invested in Christ’s service. His 
wealth will be given to the poor; his honor will show the honor that 
belongs to Him. For Christ’s ‘predestination, the poet will build a 
hospital; he will repair commonways, but first his own common ways. 
He will not seek worldly ends; his talent in music shall find accord in 
God and shall be one harmony. His wit, likewise, shall serve the ends 
of thanksgiving. Christ’s love, the poet will return to Him as a talent 
put to employment. The underlying sophisticated image of the poem 
is that of a man of wit, learning, and substance who will use all of his 
ialents in Christ’s vineyard. 

In “The Thanksgiving” and “The Reprisali,” the man-of-affairs has 
clearly in mind the parable of the talents and, in terms of practical 
wordly wisdom, resolves the answers that he shall make to his master. 
A similar concept of a suit is explicit in “Redemption,” in which the 
noet, having been a poor and profitless tenant to a rich Lord, begs a 
“small-rented lease” and cancellation of the old. “Obedience” and 
“Sighs and Groans” are variations on the theme of stewardship. 

That most courtly and sophisticated of cavalier activities, the suit, 
or petition, recurs again and again in Herbert’s poems. Nor does he 
merely refer to the suit; he knows the ways of the court and of court 
life, its nuances and its ins-and-outs, for he had acquired from obser- 
vation and experience the ability to present his suit to his aristocratic 
betters. Herbert is insistent upon the importance of great place—high 
position and high birth—but he is equally insistent that it places obli- 
zations and responsibilities upon the favored one. Do not run in search 
of every office, he says in “Content.” It is indeed wantonness, he 
avers, to contemplate “each place or fortune that doth fall.” The pliant 
mind, the mind of gentle measure, is that which can lose a crown, and 
yet with pleasure take up its station within a cloister’s gates. In the 
poems “Unkindnesse,” “The Storm,” “Submission,” and “Assurance,” 
the reader discovers the cavalier priest in various postures relating to 
the courtier in suit. 

In the beautiful and moving poem “The Priesthood” is summed up 
a concept of the courtier-priest who would leave knighthood and put 


dening, to jewels and perfumes, and, of course, to music, in which Her- 
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priesthood on, “exchanging my lay sword for that of th’ holy word.” 


The poem is an argument for his conviction that the priestly office is 


a noble, if humble one. He employs the image of the potter making 
noble vessels from humble clay‘—vessels “for the boards of those who 
make the bravest shows”—those in high place. 

Herbert does not “greatly wonder at the sight, if earth in earth de- 
light.” He proceeds in a logical chain of reasoning to assert that God’s 
priests are such vessels, and they serve Him up who commands all the 
world. When God vouchsafes to become the fare that is served, the 
hands of the priests convey Him, who conveys, in turn, their hands. 

The priestly order, therefore, is of all things the purest to mankind. The 
- suitor, then, trembles at the prospect of putting forth his hand to steady 
the ark® even though it is shaken by the sins of England and her new 
creed. But since God makes vessels of lowly matter fit for His service, 
this priestly-inclined suitor throws himself at God’s (the king’s) feet 
until he shall seek some mean stuff (the poet) whereupon to work his 
skill. Finally, however, it is a heavenly court to which this suitor 


aspires, 


. evn that above so clear, 
Where are no sorrows, but delights more true 
[han miseries are here.” 


The courtier will creep “to the throne of grace.”” Whatever the returns 
_ may be from any suit that he may present, this Christian courtier will 
use them for God’s glory. In “The Thanksgiving” he says, 


If thou dost give me wealth, I will restore _ 


All back unto thee by the poor. 
If thou dost give me honor, men shall see 
The honor doth belong to Thee. 


There is, nevertheless, a sense of awareness of great place; it is the 
- ever-recurring refrain of Herbert’s poetry even though he speaks dis- 
-parag ngly of it, saying that in silence he despises honor, riches, and 
fair eyes. He is not absolutely sure of his contempt for them, however. 
for he says in the poem “Frailitie” that 


*Rom. 9:21. 
Chron. 13:10. 
“Motage.” 
“Discipline.” 
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dn In all, I think my foot doth ever tread a 


Upon their head." 


is 

ing Cavalier George Herbert is intensely aware of the significance of 

ho birth and breeding and of all that pertains unto them. Walton tells us 
that he was reared in good circumstances, characteristic of the aristo- 

i crats of the day, under the care of Lady Herbert and the guidance of 

a private tutor or chaplain.’ He is intensely conscious of the proper 

, : upbringing of children saying, while speaking of the priest in his own 

le 


house, that “good deeds and good breeding are his two great stocks 
for his children.”” Writing to his brother, Sir Henry Herbert, at court, 
Herbert states that “the time of breeding is the time of doing children 
vood.... But take this rule, and it is an outlandish one, which I 
commend to you as being now a Father, the best-bred child hath the 
best portion.”"* Herbert feels strongly about this aristocratic and truly 
sophisticated philosophy of the proper rearing of a child even though 
many similar ideas concerning the breeding of an aristocrat may have 
come to him through reading of such “courtesy books” as Castiglione’s 
Courtier, Elyot’s Governor or even Ascham’s Schoolmaster or Toxo- 
philus, and other books of the type. In the “Church Porch” he devotes 
-onsiderable attention to the subject of the decline in the proper rearing 
ci the English boy. In the poems “The Sonne,” “The Crosse,” and 
“The Rose,” he treats various other aspects of the proper upbringing 


of a gentleman, and speaks of gentlemanly perquisites. 
II 


Herbert always heard the sound of glory ringing in his ears. He was 
horn to cavalier ruffs and laces and silks that whistled. It would not be 
guite fair, or accurate, despite many poems suggesting it, to accuse him 
of rebellion or of straining to tenuousness the silk twist that bound him 
to the love of God. The twist maintained its tensile strength, for, as 
the poet says in “The Glimpse,” “a slender thread a gentle guest will 
vie.” In fact, one may say that he was early caught in the silken mesh. 


‘Placing the comma after ‘think’ would entirely change the sense of the line to 
mean that in all his thinking Herbert’s foot treads upon the head of these vanities. 
Wi ilmott’s, Grosart’s, Palmer’s, Hutchinson’s and others’ editions of Herbert’s poems 
use the above punctuation. 

“Wa'ton, op. cit., p. 259. 

The Works of George Herbert (“Priest to the Temple,” Ch. X), in F. E. Hutchin- 
son’s edition (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1941). Herbert’s “Priest to the Temple” 
is more familiarly known by its sub-title “The Country Parson.” 

"Tbid., p. 376. 
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“The Collar” is the most famous of his many poems on the theme o 
willing spiritual bondage. In the poem “Nature,” he is “full of re- 
bellion,” he would die, or fight, or travel, or deny that he has aught to 
do with Him. The mesh, nevertheless, had been about him from the 
beginning as the poem “Sinne” testifies. ‘The poet enumerates such 
threads for the weaving as parental admonitions, school-master-laws. 
preaching and Sunday observances, sin that dogs him, sorted afflictions. 
anguish of varying degrees, “fine nets and stratagems to catch us in.” 
The threads include blessings or graces, the sound of glory ringing in 
his ears, outward shame, the promptings of conscience, angels’ music. 
and the eternal hopes and fears that encompass Christian around. 


Yet all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 


“Affliction,” although the symbols are different, likewise deals with the 
same theme of the poet’s enmeshing. “The Collar,” although proba- 
bly a later poem written after Herbert had entered upon his three-year 
ministry at Bemerton, versifies the same concepts of the threads and 
ties that bind him to God’s love and service. More than any other of 
the poems it reveals Herbert’s sophisticated view of life. The symbols 
of the restraining love of God, the threads that bind Herbert to Him 
are to be understood in such assertions as “my lines and life are free” 


and the ironically conceived 


.. rope of sands... 
Which petty thoughts have made, and made to thee + 
Good cable, to enforce and draw... . 


The tie that binds him to God, although unseen, is there, and its pres- 
ence is felt at the close of this wonderful poem: 


But as I rav’d and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling, Child; 
And I replied, My Lord. 


In “The Pearl,” one of the most exquisite of poems, Herbert reverts 
to the symbol of woven silk. This time it is a “silk twist”—a silken 


ladder as well as a rein. 


But thy silk twist let down from heav’n to me 
Did both conduct and teach me how by it 
To climbe to thee. 


IVAN E. TAYLOR 


In still another poem entitled “‘Affliction,” tortured by doubts and 
perhaps by the opinions of friends, uttered and unexpressed, the poct 
pleads for divine assurance and help so that their plot, his friends’ and 
the plot of his own thoughts, will not dissolve the knot. The add‘tional 
implication that the knot is a love-knot is not to be overlooked, for cav- 
alier George Herbert was quite familiar with the symbolism of love- 
knots as may be seen in the lines in “The Pearl” in whch he speaks of 
glory swelling the heart and molding it so that all expressions both of 
Jand and eye show that the subject is conscious and self-conscious of 
nlace and of power, so much so that he would, as it were, tie a love-knot 
on the world and bear it proudly before him as though it were his very 
own. The symbolism of the love-knot ‘s varied, but chief of all it signi- 
Ses being bound.” The symbol of the knot appears in still another sense 
in “Home” wherein the knot is that which pinions man to mortality, 
preventing his soul from soaring heavenward. 

The famous poem “The Quip” is in its entirety an expression of 
Herbert’s cavalier tastes, but the following lines show his sharp ear 
and eye for silk. 


_ Then came brave Glorie puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he! 
Herbert, having spent half a lifetime dressed in the robes of glory and 
participating in great affairs, hints further at his experiences in the rest 
of the poem. As University Orator for eight years at Cambridge,” he 
had been proud of his place, thinking it the “finest place in the Univer- 
sity” which allowed him to make “all the orations, be it to King, Prince, 
or whatever comes to the University,” and allowed the orator to take 
his place “next to the Doctors, and to be at all their assemblies, and 
meetings, to sit above the proctors, and such like gaynesses which will! 
plese a young man well.”"* He enjoyed His Majesty James I’s special 
favours, having won it in fulfillment of his duty as Orator in thanking 
him in a felicitous letter written in Latin for the King’s gift of a book 
on demonology, Basilicon Doron, written by His Majesty’s hand.” The 
brightest of prospects now opened to Herbert, and there can be no 


“Chaucer’s monk in the Prologue to “The Canterbury Tales” readily comes to 
mind, with his love of venerie, his fur-trimmed gown, etc. The pilgrims would 
variously interpret that curious pin. with a love knot at the bob-end, that the 
monk wore to fasten his hood under his chin. 

™Walton, op. cit., p. 266. 


“Hutchinson, op. cit., pp. 369-70. 
“Walton, op. cit. p. 266. 
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doubt that he had hopes of court preferment and expected to proceed 
to the Secretaryship of State as had his predecessor in the Oratorship 
at Cambridge, Sir Henry Naunton.” In his official capacity as Orator, 
Herbert often welcomed His Majesty to Cambridge, and grew in the 
King’s favor, and was invited by him to attend him at Royston, where 
he was so impressed by Herbert that he spoke favorably of him to Her- 
bert’s kinsman, the Earl of Pembroke.” A year later, the king was 
attended on a royal progress by Sir Francis Bacon and learned Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes who developed a firm friendship for Herbert. Ba- 
con later dedicated his Psalms to him. Herbert’s hopes were now at 
their highest, “he being at the time very highly in the king's favor, 
and not meanly valued and loved by the most eminent and most pow- 
erful of the Court Nobility.” Tangible evidence of the king’s favor 
came in his granting Herbert a sinecure, the same that Queen Fliza- 
beth had once given to Sir Philip Sidney, worth 120 per annum.” With 
this, and his annuity, and the advantage of his College and his Orator- 
ship, he enjoyed his genteel humor for clothes and court-like company, 
“and seldcm looked towards Cambridge, unless the King were there, 
but then he never failed... .”’ Born to the manor, bred in the Uni- 
versity, closely acquainted with the court, Herbert not only had often 
seen brave Glory puffing by but had often marched with him. Now that 
Glory scarce allows him half an eye, the poet may be forgiven the 


poignant longing that the line conveys. 
II] 


It is the counsel of wisdom to “drink not the third glass” and to be- 
ware of keeping the round. This and other practical and sophisticated 
advice is given to him who is at “The Church Porch” and would enter. 
The vade mecum that the poet recommends to the young sinner is 
essentially a courtesy book addressed to the gallants of the town, on 
such topics as good talking and good listening, on drinking, wenching, 
swearing, raconteuring, dressing, and office-seeking. Early in this 
lengthy poem, the poet turns his attention to wine, devoting many stan- 
zas to the subject. Wine is a favorite topic with him. In connection wit! 
swearing, Herbert says “Were I an epicure, I could bate swaring,.” but 


p. 269. 


"Ibid., p. 270. 
bid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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in. regard to wine, he is unquestionably the epicure. Wine and its many 
symbolic representations are among this cavalier’s favorite themes. 
It is represented in many ways: as itself, as a cordial or restorative; it 
is blood—the blood of Christ that cleanses from sin; it is the transub- 
tantiated blood of Him who changed water into wine, hence it is water 
100; it is often a cluster of grapes; it is the grapes of Sion, produced by 
the crown of thorns, hence symbolizing suffering; it is the Red Sea— 
“the sea of shame;” it is Christ’s blood, pressed in the wine press. Her- 
bert is intensely aware of w:ne, symbol of sophistication, of its taste and 
of its restorative powers. In “The Agonie,” the poet recommends to 
him who knows not love that he “assay to taste that juice” which a 
pike did cause to run, the blood of Christ, and let him say, “if ever he 


did taste the like.” He concludes that _ 
Love is that liquor sweet and most divine 


Which my God feels as blood; but I, as wine. 


In “The Holy Scriptures” the poet asserts that the scriptures will be 
like honey, precious for his griefs in any part, and having the power 
to clear the breast and to mollify all pain. In the succeeding stanza, he 
asserts 


Thou art all health, health thriving, tll it make 
A full eternitie. Thou art a masse 

Of strange delights, where we may wish and take. 
Ladies, look here. This is the thankful glasse, 
That mends the looker’s eyes. 


‘The symbols herein employed can most surely be interpreted to mean 
that the scriptures have the power to make man’s soul whole and 
healthy unto the life everlasting. The scriptures, moreover, are likened 
to the Eucharist. This cavalier’s cast of thought even in this most 
reverent humour is the cast of worldly wisdom. The mass of strange 
delights, where we may wish and take, is, in addition to its being a 
religious concept, a drawing-room image. A favorite conceit of Her- 
bert’s, indeed, is to place sacred objects and situations in a sophisticated 
setting; thus he asserts after his own question, “Where is that fire 
which once descended on Thy apostles?” 


.. Thou didst then 
Keep open house, richly attended 


Feasting all comers by twelve chosen men. 
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In further answer to his question, the poet speaks of the martyring of 
Christ whose “pipes of gold” (veins) had brought “cordial water” to 
our ground. The medicinal properties of the cordial waters to which 
the poet so often refers are not to be overlooked. He speaks often of 
“herbs distill’d and drunk.” Home-made remedies distilled from the 
herbs and flowers of the yard and garden were in general use in Her- 
bert’s day.” 

“The Bunch of Grapes” (wine, of course) imputes to wine not only 
powers of healing, but powers of restraining the Christian and keeping 
him within Christ’s fold. In fact, it is the identical concept with that 
expressed in “The Collar,” which is generally, but erroneously, inter- 
preted as an expression of hankering after pleasures, and of revolt in 
the heart of the poet. 

“The Glance” also contains a concept of wine as a saving and heal- 
ing potion; in the twenty-third Psalm the cup “runneth over” no doubt 
with wine, although wine is not specified as the bountiful draught, but 
Herbert leaves no doubt in his poetic version of the psalm: 


... my cup with wine 
> Runnes over day and night. 


In “The Banquet,” a delightful account of a sophisticated cavalier ses- 
sion, the poet is in the mood of l’allegro as he invites “sweet and sa- 
cred cheer” to live and dwell within him. That he is thinking of wine 
is evident in such vinous terminology as “thy delight passeth tongue 
or taste to tell,” “sweetness from the bowl,” “sugar melt in wine,” and 
the poem ends in a metaphor suggesting that the session closes in utter 


exhilaration: 


Having rais’d me to look up, 
In a cup 
Sweetly he doth meet my taste.~ 
But I still being low and short 
Farre from court, 
Wine becomes a wing at last. 


In Priest to the Temple, (“The Country Parson”), Chapter XXIII contains a 
lengthy herbal which lists flowers and herbs and their medicinal and savory properties. 

#As always, Herbert employs images growing out of his own experiences: sacred, 
courtly, secular, as the case may be. The first three lines above suggest communi- 
cants partaking of the Eucharist with the celebrant gently lowering the cup “to meet 
my taste”—to reach the communicant; and the lines suggest, also, the wou'd-be 
courtier, far removed from the royal banquet table. Herbert, however, never hesi- 
tates to mix or, better, concoct a metaphor as the succeeding lines show. 
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For with it alone I flie 


To the skie; 
Where I wipe mine eyes, and see 


nag What I seek . 
of 
the Closely allied to the image of wine in Herbert’s verse is that of the 
Her- feast or banquet and all the accoutrements of gentility and refinement 
that inhere in gracious living and entertaining. In the poem “Faith,” 
only he states that he did “conceit a most delicious feast” at which he him- 
ping self ate “as ever did a welcome guest.” Although the poet cautions 
that the postulant in an amusing stanza in “The Church Porch” to eat spar- 
nee ingly. he has no sympathy with the frugal housewife, “the scraping 
ses dame” who loses not only her soul but her peace of mind, as well as 
her reputation for hospitality. “Never was scraper brave man,” for 
eal- surely parsimony would not be a decent fault in a cavalier. In his 
ubt prose work “Priest to the Temple,” the poet urges a moderate diet, 
but hut he always keep open house. In the poem “Providence” is to be 


found one of his clearest pictures of a feast “where all the guests sit 
close, and nothing wants”—nothing is lacking. The poet, no doubt 
thinking of his own physique, says that a Christian’s state and case 
is not a corpulent, but a thin and spare, yet active strength.” 

In one of the most charming of the banquet poems, “The Invitation,” 
the poet calls to the board a special type of guest, the prodigal. He in- 
vites the guest of jaded and effete taste both to save the cost of the 
meal and to mend his fare, for “God is here prepar’d and drest,” and 
the feast is God, in whom are all dainties. The poet has in mind the 
neat Eucharist table and host. He then summons those “whom wine 
doth define” to their harm. Weep not, he urges, for this wine which he 
proffers is the blood of Christ by way of transubstantiation. “The 
Banquet” continues the image of feasting, but here again the poet has 
in mind the Holy Eucharist. In a reference here and there throughout 
his poems, the poet reveals that the scenes of the generous house and 
the welcome guest are never far out of mind. 


‘ 
ae 


Such cavalier sophisticated graces as wit and the ready use of it, 
the ways of courtesy, of dalliance, and the usages of the drawing room: 


*Herbert’s portrait engraved by White for The Temple, 1674. reproduced in George 
Herbert Palmer’s edition of Herbert’s Poems, I, p. 14, shows a face thin and elongated, 
but sensitive and handsome with an altogether pleasant cast. 
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are always in Herbert’s mind. The reader hears and overhears them 
so frequently that realization comes at last that the poet is a cavalier 
thinking in cavalier terms alhough he has asserted in several poems 
that verse should serve other than cavalier ends. 

In “The Pearl” he asserts that he knows the ways of honor, what 
maintains the quick returns of courtesy and wit. He has experienced 
moments of elevation in high company when glory swells the heart and 
makes it pliable to all expressions of hand and eye, bringing, as it 
were, the whole world into one’s grasp. He knows both the main sale 
and the commodities, but he is like the connoisseur—the rich mer- 
chant who at last discovers a pearl of great price and sells all that he 
hath to purchase it.“ The pearl, in this instance, is Christ’s love. 
Accustomed by birth and breeding to the companionship of gallants, 
he proceeds, in “The Church Porch,” to give them advice on racon- 
teuring, urging that the oaths be omitted when one tells another’s joke, 
for true wit does not need profanity. He cautions against one’s laugh- 
ing at his own joke; urges the giggler to mend his manners, and states 
that a serious dignified mien will carry one far. To anyone who, in the 
best sense, would be all things to all men, the poet states that “useful- 
ness comes by labor,” “wit by ease,” “courtesy grows in court,” “news 
(is gathered) in the city.” Get a good stock of all of these graces and 
attainments, 


a 
... Then draw the card 
That suites him best of whom thy speech is heard. 


Lead every man gently into converse on a subject with which he is 
most familiar, he advises, for in doing this you please him and yourself. 
Be calm in an argument; calmness will win the day; sustain your op- 
ponent’s thrusts and parries. Admittedly, these timely bits of advice 
are rather commonplace, but the over-all effect is the revelation of the 
- poet as a poised, sophisticated man-about-town. 

There are in Herbert’s poetry frequent hints and comments on the 
gentle art of dalliance. ‘The poet, in “The Church Porch,” has a word 
of caution for him “who marks at church time other’s symmetry.” Do 
not let vain or busy thoughts enter the church. 


Bring not the plough, thy plots, thy pleasures thither. 


The poet states in one of the “affliction” poems that when he was first 


> 
‘ 
“Matthew 13:45-4 
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enticed to her heart (but it is to God that he is enticed) he thought the 
service brave; he anticipated many joys out of his stock of natural de- 
lights augmented by her gracious benefits. He then speaks of the fine 
appointments, “the glorious household stuffs” that entwined him, and 
“the wages” he received in a world of mirth. 

Thinking still of dalliance, in “Church-Music,” he is assigned “a 
dainty lodging” in “a house of pleasure.” He is conscious of “fair eyes” 
in the poem “Frailtie.” In “Denial” each of his ‘bent thoughts” takes 
its way, and some of them “would to pleasures go.” In “The World,” 
Love and Grace took Glory by the hand “and built a braver palace 
than before.” In the poem “Vanit:e” the poet makes a remarkably re- 
vealing statement, which is also a significant comment upon the great 
renaissance interest in the science of chemistry: 


The subtle Chymick can devest 
And strip the creature naked, till he find 
rhe callow principles within their nest. 
There he imparts to them his mind 
Admitted to their bed-chamber, before 
They appear trim and drest 
lo ordinary suitors at the door. 
The favored cavalier is here admitted to the private dressing room of 
the lady and is a witness to the arts of the toilette. In the same vein 
but with a different implication, the vanity of Beauty and of Lust, the 


poet in “Charms and Knots” speaks of occasions 


ay 
When th’ hair is sweet through pride or lust. 


The very title “Charms and Knots” invokes an image of dalliance, and 


it may be noted that the lines 
When vouth is frank and free aes 


And calls for music, while his veins do swell 
All day exchanging mirth and breath 


In companie... 


express a high-spirited and sophisticated state of affairs. In the poem 
“Miserie” the poet is conscious of the activities of dalliance even though 
he cautions, as always, against them: “What strange pollutions” is 
man addicted to. as if none knew of them but he! None is able to 
“beat into his head” that God can see him “within his drawn curtains.” 
Man will “stumble at a pin” if God turns his head from guiding him 
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for even one minute. The poet, nevertheless, claims to be able to stee: 
a straight course: 


What is this woman-kind, which I can wink 
Into a blackness and distaste:* 


he asks, but she is never far from his thoughts. In an apologia for “Tie 


British Church” he says that _ 


A fine aspect in fit array, 

Neither too mean, nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 

Outlandish looks may not compare, 

For al] they either painted are, 

Or else undrest.” 


In one of the best-known of his poems, “The Quip,” the poet has cre- 
ated a true drawing-room impasse: Beauty crept into a rose, which, 
when Herbert did not pluck, Beauty scolds him scornfully asking, 
“Whose hands are those?” as if to say in twentieth century idiom, 
What ails you? This is not intended to be a trifling or irreverent inter- 
pretation of a poem in which the poet is in the process of dedicatiny 
and rededicating his life to God’s business, but his rationale is clearly 
that of the sophisticated man-of-the-world hearing the sirensong ot 
temptation. The entire poems “The Glance” and “Love” are accounts 
of the temptations of downcast looks, sidelong glances, and enticing 
snares cast by a woman upon her cavalier lover. ‘There are the “sweet 
and gracious eyes,” and the “sugred strange delight” that the lover ex- 
periences surpassing all cordials that bedew, embalm, and over-run his 
heart and take it in. 

In one of his “Love” poems, there is an account of the welcome which 
Jove extends to him at the door and his hesitancy to enter. 


But quick-ey’d love, observing me grow slack 


From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anything. 


The poet then answers that he is an unworthy guest, but love reas- 
sures him that he is the favored one. In all fairness to George Herbert 


See Donne’s “The Sun Rising”; Herbert is here, as in many of his poems, in- 
debted to Donne. his and Lady Magdalene Herbert’s friend. 
"See Johnson’s “Simplex Munditiis”: also, Herrick’s “Delight in Disorder.” 
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‘et it be pointed out again and again that these are sacred poems; the 
point at issue is that he is constantly employing a sophisticated ra- 


tionale. 

A keen awareness of the charms of jewels and perfumes permeates 
Herbert’s poetry. A few instances will reveal this facet of his sophisti- 
cation. In the image “quarries of pil’d vanities,” in the poem “The 
Sinner,” he is probably thinking of a typical seventeenth century jewel- 
box, as, in fact, he is in the poem “To All Angels and Saints” when he 
speaks of “the cabinet where the jewel lay,” and again in the poem 
“Ungratefulnesse” in which in an extended metaphor he speaks of two 
rare cabinets full of treasure, and in which we catch the flash and 
sparkle of jewels even though the metaphorical complement is man’s 
poor cabinet of bone. Again, in a flashing metaphor, he states in the 
poem “Miserie” that at first man was a treasure, “a box of jewels, 
shop of rarities.” References to silver, gold, and precious stones recur 
again and again in his verse as they do in the poem “Matins” in which 
a string of beads is made of the Sundays of a man’s life “to adorn the 
wife of the eternal Glorious King;” that is to say, Sundays are the 
adornment of Christ’s bride, The Church. In still another poem, “The 
Pulley,” foreshadowing the peregrinations of Christian in “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the poet, in an encounter, was robbed of all his gold “save 
one good Angel.” Here he plays upon the word “angel” as being both 
angel and coin. “Rest,” finally, is identified with the one, an! the most 
precious, jewel which God withheld from man lest having received it 
he, needing nothing else, should turn from Him. 

The commingled odors of the pomander, the smell of ambergris, of 
oriental fragrances, and attar of roses are ever in his nostrils, but he 
compares them to the fragrance of God’s grace.” 

It would have been tiresome in this paper to set forth every single 
mention of a material thing and to infer from it a sophisticated inter- 
pretation. A study of George Herbert’s poetry, however, shows that 
he is always the cavalier, thinking in cavalier terms. There is no con- 
tradiction in his poetic rationale even though there is conflict in the 
poetic journey that his soul makes from Cambridge and the court to 
the little parsonage at Bemerton. 


“See “The Odour,” “The Forerunners.” “The Banquet.” 
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RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE: SOME PROPOSALS _ 


By W. Norman Pirrencer 
General Theological Seminary q 
j 

In recent years it has become common in theological discussion to 
use the word “myth” as a description of the Christian story and of 
the various elements in that story, insofar as “event” is in question. 
It has also become common practice to use the adjective “mythological” 
for religious language, although often “symbolic” is substituted here. 

I have the greatest sympathy with the intentions of the many writers 
who use these words, and I agree with them in their contention that 
the idiom natural to religion is “symbolic” or “mythological.” But for 
two reasons I feel that we need an agreed vocabulary for the purposes 
of religious and theological predication, a vocabulary which will have 
certain discriminations and distinctions whch the present-day theologi- 
cal use of “myth” and its adjective does not provide. 

My first reason is the simple practical one that indiscriminate use 
of the term “myth” is highly misleading for those who are not ex- 
perts. No theological word should, I think, be so far removed from 
general understanding that it is in danger of conveying an entirely 
wrong meaning. And there can be little doubt of the fact that despite 
its proper use in Plato and elsewhere, the word “myth” suggests to the 
ordinary hearer a story which however significant is always patently 
untrue in amy factual historical sense. My second reason was hinted 
above; we need to have at our disposal words which will preserve the 
necessary distinctions between the various kinds of meaning which we 
wish to convey in theological discourse. It is my belief that the indis- 
criminate use of “myth,” “mythological,” “symbolic,” and the like, can 
only lead to quite unnecessary confusion. 

In this brief paper, therefore, I shall propose a possible theological 
vocabulary which will avoid the misleading suggestion of “myth” when 
applied to events like the life of Christ, and at the same time provide 
for the discriminations which seem to me so important for us in the- 
ological discussion. — 


Metaphorical (or, on occasion, mythological). This word may ap- 


im 
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propriately be employed as a description of the kind of language which 
‘; natural and inevitable in religious discourse. The way in which 
men talk about the facts of religious experience, and about religious 
experience itself, is not scientific, in the precise and almost univocal 
sense in which an equation, a pointer-reading, a measurement, seeks 
to give—so far as may be—a point-to-point and nearly literal account of 
data which as account is susceptible of verification through repetition 
of experiment or measurement. Neither is it in philosophical or con- 
ceptual language, such as is appropriate in the syllogism or in the logic 
usually employed in this field of human enquiry. It is, as Professor 
T. M. Greene has pointed out, “dramatic” in quality; it speaks allu- 
sively rather than literally; it has about it a certain poetic aura. This 
does not mean that it is not true, for (as everyone should know) poetry 
gives us truth at a deeper level and with more intense feeling-tone 
than the precise and literal statements of science or philosophy. Men 
talk poetry all their lives—as when they say that a certain experience 
“shook their whole lives;” and in religious discourse, when God is the 


subject of the verb or is the final reference in the sentence, it is above 
all necessary that men put their experience in this highly evocative sort 


of idiom. In any event, this is what in fact they do, and the use of 
“metaphorical” or even “mythological” is of value in indicating the 
sense of the words. 

Myth. I suggest that this word be reserved for those stories which 
are not understood to be historical, by which I mean not the particular 
end even “unique” events which occur in our time-sequence and can 
therefore with greater or less precision be dated and located as having 
happened at a given time and place. There are, I think, two kinds of 
myth in my sense of the word. One kind of myth has to do with ulti- 
mate beginnings and endings, or with what is believed to be true “out 
of time” as we know it. Thus we can properly speak of the “myth of 
creation” and of the “myth of the end”—the stories in Genesis of the 
creation of the world and the account in Revelation of the end of all 
things and the final consummation, may be placed in this category. So 
also may “descriptions” of life after death or portrayals of “heaven” 
or statements made about the inner life of deity. Once again, these 
are not false; they are told in the metaphorical language natural to 
religion; they are “myths” in the sense that they are true, as we be- 
lieve, but not in the strictly historical signification of the word. The 
second kind of myth has to do with universal truths. Myths of this 
order speak of that which is generally predicable, say of man and his 
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relationship with God. Thus the “myth of the fall,” while not an 
historically demonstrable story, tells us of the plain fact that man is 
estranged from his divinely-intended relationship of free and open 
communion with his Creator. The Genesis account, and any other 
that may be taken, will thus be true, but again in this metaphorica! 
or mythological sense. 

Saga. I borrow this word from Karl Barth, but use it in what may 
not quite be his special intention. By it I mean stories which are 
told—and told necessarily in metaphorical or mythological language, 
for religiously we have no other—about events which are believed to 
have genuine historical rooting, but which as told necessarily relate 
(for the believer at any rate) to “what God hath wrought” in the 
presumed history, rather than to a sheer biographical account. Such 
a etrm is above all appropriate for the Incarnation, when we are dis- 
cussing the life lived in this world, at a given time and place, by One 
who is believed to be the focal point of the divine action in human his- 
tory. But the term is also appropriate for the deliverance at the Red 
Sea, for the story of the occupation of the Holy Land by the “chosen 
people,” and similar events. In each of these, as in the Incarnation 
itself, there is an historical ground for the story, but it is told with 
God as the principal actor however much human activities are involved 
in the tale, and it is told in a fashion which gives it a definite relation- 
ship to the divine purpose and its accomplishment in the affairs of 
men. I am above all anxious to use, in this connection, some such 
word as saga, although “story” would perhaps do as well, because I 
believe it is highly important not to let others think that we are plac- 
ing the Incarnation in what is often thought to be the “never-never” 
land of “myth.” Yet the language used in telling the story is, as we 
have seen, metaphorical and mythological, with the imaginistic and, if 
you will, mythopoeic faculty at work in the telling. It is not what used 
to be called “scientific” history; it is not precise detailing of sheer 
fact; it includes interpretation and hence heightening of wonder in 
connection with the event; it is allusive rather than literal. 

Legend. This word I should wish to use for those accompaniments 
of the saga which have to do with wonderful or miraculous occurrences. 
Thus the plagues in Egypt, the turning-back of the sea in the tale of 
the deliverance of the Jews from their pursuers, the miracles associ- 
ated with the entrance into the Holy Land, may be placed in this 
category. So also may the wonders associated with the life of our 
Lord and the miracles which in the gospels mark his entrance into the 
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world (the Nativity stories in Matthew and Luke) and his departure 
from the world (the Empty Tomb stories). I do not wish to suggest, 
at this point, that the legends are entirely “untrue,” in every instance. 
Some of them may very well have an historical fact, of one sort or 
another, behind them; but as they are recounted they seem to be of 
the nature of Jewish or Christian haggadah—they are tales which are 
told about some event or person believed in Jewish and/or Christian 
faith to be historical in some genuinely factual sense. Furthermore, 
they possess in one way or another the capacity to evoke in the reader 
a sense of the presence and power of God at work in the history of his 
people. Even if their precise histoicity may be, to greater or less de- 
gree, in question, they are not simply lies. On the other hand, they 
are not so integral to the saga in their present form that they can be 
used, theologically speaking, as basic data for the construction of a 
proper theological understanding of the significance of the saga. It is 
of course noteworthy that in certain instances, especially with regard 
to the life of Christ and the impact which he made on his followers, 
they are of great value in giving us a portrayal of the total impression 
which he made. This may be maintained—indeed, must be—even 
when we are inclined, on historical-critical grounds, to regard them as 
dubiously factual or perhaps as plainly non-factual. 

This particular point is perhaps in need of further development, by 
the use of an example. Let us take the legends of the Nativity of 
Christ, with special reference to his supposedly virginal conception. If 
we call this story a “myth,” we are in danger of suggesting that it 
has to do with the holiness of all human births, or (if we are inclined 
this way) with a docetic type of thinking about human sexuality. If 
we make the story strictly historical, we are open to serious attack from 
the critics who with good reason will point out the dubiety attaching to 
the whole series of Nativity stories. But if we see the story as legend 
we can say that it is a tale told about an indubitably historical per- 
sonality, and told with the intention of giving us (in terms of what was 
surely for the original tellers of the tale, a supposed event) some vivid 
impression of the high significance they found in Christ and the need 
for interpreting him as “coming” from God in a sense not true of the 
ordinary run of men. In similar fashion, I should say that the stories 
about the Empty Tomb can be understood as legend, told in good faith 
but with apologetic and even christological intent, to provide a setting 
for and a defence of the primitive Christian conviction-—itself based on 
unshakable experience—that Jesus was raised from the dead in the 
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integrity of his personality and had “appeared” to his disciples and 
others, giving them “infallible signs,” as Acts has it, of his continuing 


presence and power. 
II 


_ I do not suppose that these proposals will meet universal approval, 
but I hope that they are suggestive and that at least they will indi- 
cate one way of preserving necessary distinctions in our religio-the- 
ological discussions. It is apparent that the particular discriminations 
I propose are based upon a full acceptance of biblical critical study and 
the fairly general conclusions derived from such study. For those 
who do not accept these conclusions my proposals will seem either 
impertinent or senseless. For those who do, they may have some value. 

In conclusion I should like to remark that there is one use of myth 
and legend, in my proposed meaning of these terms, which is illicit. 
That is to employ them in theological discourse as though they were 
factual and to construct upon them some grandiose theory or system. 
There are some theologians who, while quite aware of the unhistorical 
nature of myth and the doubtfully historical nature of legend, yet go 
on to treat the stories, for theological purposes, as if they were strictly 
in the order of historical event or, sometimes, in that category which 
I have denominated as saga. ‘Thus we have writers who talk of the 
‘fall of man” as if it were an historical event properly speaking; and 
we have writers who use the Nativity legends or the Empty Tomb 
stories, for theological purposes, as if they either demonstrated the 
truth of the Incarnation and Resurrection, or at least were so integrally 
related to those convictions of Christian faith and experience that they 
must be accepted as historically valid, in the precise sense, because 
they state in their own metaphorical (or, if you will, “mythological”) 
language something of the truth which Christians take to be involved 
in the Incarnation and Resurrection. 

I cannot think that this is a legitimate use of myth and legend. | 
do not think they can be “symbolic” in this sense, although they may 
be highly “symbolic” in another and deeper sense. All of which leads 
me to end this essay with the statement of my own strong conviction 
that if we accept the generally agreed conclusions of historical-critical 
study (without “weasling out” of them by some typological or allegori- 
cal technique), and if we accept some such discriminations as this 
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essay has sought to indicate, we are compelled to engage in a much 
more thorough and radical re-statement both of the grounds of our 
Christian conviction and the significance of its assertions in a world- 
view which is properly contemporary, than perhaps most of us have 
yet been willing to envisage. 


THE CRITICAL YEARS 


By Wituiam A. CLesscu 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest 
I I = 


The Critical Years. The Reconstitution of the Anglican Church in the United 
States of America: 1780-1789. By Clara O. Loveland. Seabury Press, 1956, pp. 
vi + 311. $3.50. 


The Protestant Episcopzl Church in the United States of America 
has until now witnessed two major efforts to narrate the story of the 
events by which its ecclesiastical organization was brought into being. 
Each narration took its character with respect to the historiographical 
techniques by which it was produced as well as to the contemporary 
way in which Episcopalians conceived of themselves as constituting a 
church which has to be understood with reference both to its confron- 
tation of its culture and its status among and relation to its sister de- 
nominations. The publication of Miss Clara Loveland’s doctoral dis- 
sertation offers a third such narration of those events whereby some of 
the pre-Revolutionary Church of England members in the American 
colonies brought into being an ecclesiastical organization of themselves 
as the PECUSA. Her work is likely to be the major effort of its sort 
for a long time to come. It deserves being ranked alongside its two 
predecessors because it is fully modern both in its historiographical ap- 
proach and in its addressing a particular Episcopalian self-conception. 


The first great narrator of the originative events of the PECUSA was 
: man who played a role of unsurpassed significance in the events, 
William White, who emerged from the story as first bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania and first citizen among Episcopalians. His Memoirs of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America (Philadel- 
phia: S. Potter and Company, 1820) exhibited both the values and 
shortcomings of an eye-witness’s recollection; they remain vivid, de- 
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tailed, familiar; also they need always to be checked against original 
documents before their total dependability is assumed. Written soon 
after a new surge of energy on the part of several leaders had begun a 
spread of the Church in the young nation the likes of which White 
could hardly imagine—and with it a very real accommodation of the 
Church to the strong currents of American life in various localities, such 
as revivalism, moralism, and the like—but before the church’s energies 
were inverted by ecclesiological controversy in the wake of the Ameri- 
can version of tractarianism, White’s account portrayed the boldness of 
the endeavor of organization and emphasized the irenic spirit which 
was finally attained beteween orginally hostile factions of former co- 
lonial English churchmen. White’s Memoirs recounted for a church 
courageously confronting American life with a unified organization and 
a tiny but growing constituency, the courage with which its organizers 
had striven to attain ecclesiastical Americanization and unification with- 
out forfeiting an essential continuity with the Church of England which 
was more highly prized when White wrote than it had been (Seabury 
and the Connecticut clergy, be it remembered, were willing to go along 
without such continuity either episcopally or liturgically) during the 
time about which he wrote. 

The second great recounting of the formative events of the 1780's 
lacked both the intimacy and the discolorations of an eyewitness ac- 
count. William Stevens Perry from the perspective of about a cen- 
tury was primarily interested in collecting, editing and showing to Epi:- 
copalians the documentary sources of the organization of the PECUSA. 
His own rarrations and explanations were always studded with quota- 
tions from the sources. While his work was of such significance as to 
earn him the place he still holds at the head of the list of Episcopal 
Church historiographers, his inclination to let documents speak for 
themselves has not been invariably enlightening, especially since his 
attention focused upon official documents and the writings of official 
spokesmen rather than upon the attitudes and arguments and actions 
of plain men. Bishop Perry however told Episcopalians the story of 
their birth at a time when they had recently weathered the storm of 
a civil war which had blown other ecclesiastical houses to bits, when 
the urbanization of American society augured a cultural situation more 
to their advantage than had been the rude frontier, when their Chicago 
auadrilateral not only extended the hand of fellowship toward sister 
American churches but was sparking a new concern for the unity of 
the Church among a world-wide fellowship of Christians who then de- 
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served the still new name of “Anglican Communion,” when the exhibi- 
tion of historical documents for the critical scrutiny of all was a bold 
act of which not every denomination of Christians could boast. His 
story was told in his own way, and it was told to his own hearers. 

The situation of the middle of the twentieth Century again calls for, 
and has received, a fresh narration of the story of the PECUSA’s be- 
vinnings. Miss Loveland’s The Critical Years is timely both for its 
foundation in an historical method more critical than Bishop White’s 
and more humble than Bishop Perry’s, as well as for its ministering to 
a need implicit in a new general attitude among Episcopalians who are 
perhaps less confident of both their culture and their American church 
than were the forbears addressed by either bishop. She has made full 
use not only of source documents but also of numerous scholarly evalu- 
ations and discussions of the sources. Perhaps the chief value of a 
strictly denominational historiographical journal such as the Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church is its capacity for studies 
of the minutiae of institutional history. During its twenty-five years 
of publication its pages have been replete with reassessments and re- 
interpretations, generally on the basis of source study, of the events by 
which the PECUSA came into being, from the most local to the most 
general. It is high time that the findings of these diverse studies be 
fashioned into a whole picture, itself once again being made of the 
stuff of the original sources. 

Miss Loveland has not only accomplished that arduous task; she 
has accomplished it with the competence of a patient scholar, a careful 
historical craftsman, and a gifted writer. She has reexamined the 
pertinent documents of every type, she has reckoned with the judgments 
of her fellow historians without petulance and without parroting, and 
she has presented her story with clarity and freshness and simplicity. 
Not only because of the vacuum it fills in Episcopal Church historio- 
graphy but perhaps even more because of its having addressed what 
appears to this reviewer as a rather new Episcopalian self-consciousness, 
this book is likely to be for our generation the standard (one always 
hesitates to say “definitive”) study of the subject. The degree to which 
the author’s picture of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
whose emergence she sketches, can be supported by the kind of compe- 
tent historical investigation which has provided us with this sketch, is, 
however, quite another matter. 

The events here narrated brought into being both the possibility of 
and the need for regarding the Church of England and its affiliates as 
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somehow having been transformed from a particular national church 
into a proper communion of autonomous churches on the general pat- 
tern of Eastern othodoxy (and, save for the anti-communion impetus 
of modern papalism, Roman Catholicism). But far from regarding 
“the critical years” of 1780-1789 as thus witnessing the origination of 
the Anglican Communion, this work has assumed the Anglican Com- 
munion to have been the environment in which the formation of the 
particular national PECUSA took place. 

The search for continuity with the entire Christian past which is so 
prominent a feature of modern Anglican intellectual endeavor falls 


into a trap of its own contriving when it assumes that very search for 
continuity itself to have been continuous. The corollary preoccupation 
with international Anglicanism (the very idea is slightly tautological) 
has in our day widely failed of proper recognition as a new (and at 
many points non-traditionally Anglican) attitude. But however ques- 
tionable in themselves, it is the PECUSA as it participates in such at- 
titudes which Miss Loveland addresses with the story of its birth—as 
though that birth were only slightly discontinuous. 

Episcopalians today seem to think of American Methodists less as 
fellows sharing a common tradition than as a body so Americanized as 
to claim and have no proper churchly tradition. Whatever the merits 
cf such a modern attitude, it seems general enough among us to render 
acceptable a narrative of the way in which the former Amrican colonial 
Church of England members reorganized themselves ecclesiastically 
without reference to those followers of Wesley and Asbury who, if small 
in number and geographically localized at the time of the revolution, 
were truly enough “C. of E.” until their famous Christmas Conference 
of 1784 (its character as “critical” in this regard is here overlooked) and 
who were strong enough, as somebody said, to carry the stove with 
them as they left the “mother church.” When all is said and done, 
Wesley’s appointment and “ordination” of Coke proceeded on precisely 
the same basis of foundation in the opinions of Anglican fathers and 
in Anglican formularies as did White’s 1782 Case .. . Considered; Wes- 
ley acted, and by the time White’s plan was somehow to be carried out 
the international situation had changed radically. 


While the stiff ecclesiology of Samuel Seabury suffered narrowing 
permutations as it was handed down to us, our day seems to champion 
a stricter churchiness than did the previous generation, and we turn 
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more happily to the church ideas of Seabury than to those of William 
Smith or White. While Miss Loveland is too good an historian to 
show any partiality to Seabury or anybody else, she has nevertheless 
written the whole account from what usually regards itself as the 
modern version of his point of view, regardless of the fact that his view- 
point in his day was palpably in a distinct and localized minority, per- 
yasive among Anglicans in Connecticut and represented in Massachu- 
setts, but unable to find a way of relating the churches in Connecticut 
to those in other sections. But in this narration it is always some rep- 
resentative of the majority—the “federal group” (surely McConnell’s 
categorizing of Seabury and his backers as “ecclesiastical” and White 
as “federal” could be improved upon with a little effort!)—who threat- 
ened schism. 

To be sure the main object of the Connecticut clergy was to get a 
bishop consecrated for their churches there. The story of the attain- 
ment of that object is here told carefully and dramatically. (The failure 
to distinguish between Seabury’s 1784 consecration as bishop for Con- 
necticut, and his acceptances in 1785 by the clergy of the state as bishop 
of Connecticut and in 1789 by the General Convention as bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Connecticut, pro- 
vides the drama with three unresolved climaxes.) The non-New Eng- 
land churchmen, on the other hand, were busily engaged in the enter- 
prise of consolidating the remaining strengths of local parishes and 
welding them into state conventions. It is hardly fair to their en- 
deavors to represent as their greatest effort (at least after 1784) the 
obtaining of regular episcopal consecration from England, difficult of 
achievement though it was. Seabury was to be sure mainly interested 
in those very developments and in the regard in which his own episco- 
pate would be held when there were American bishops regularly con- 
secrated by the Church of England. Miss Loveland is objective enough 
about Seabury himself, but she does tell the story of developments in 
which he played no direct part from his standpoint and on his terms. 

Perhaps the most serious deficiency of this order is the general 
oblivion of the book to the most crucial issue of its subject, the forma- 
tion of a conservative, churchly, episcopal, traditional ecclesiastical or- 
ganization in the environment of the separation of church and state, 
with a result which was remarkable for its winnowing of doctrinal and 
liturgical essentials of the Church of England from the national par- 
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ticularisms in which they were embedded, and for the impression of 
the former upon a church truly American in spirit and in government, 

While the story of the beginnings of the PECUSA will need repeated 
reinterpretation in subsequent generations, ours can read this one ap- 
preciatively and critically, thanking Miss Loveland for the liveliness 
and readability and general technical accuracy of her account. 
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Ie That Cometh. By Sigmund Mowinckel. Translated by G. W. Anderson. Abingdon, 
1956, pp. xvi + 528. $6.50. 

A study of the concept of the Messiah in the Old Testament and 
later Judaism, th:s volume was published in Norwegian in 1951 under 
the title Han som kommer. It is important not only as a comprehen- 
sive examination of some of the central themes of biblical religion but 
as a substantial introduction to readers of English of one of the most 
influential of living Old Testament scholars. 

Mowinckel begins by defining terms. Though part of a term origi- 
nally used to designate Israel’s king, Messiah is by itself a title and 
name which originated in later Juda:sm to designate an eschatological 
figure. When, therefore, he surveys the material in the Old Testament 
itself which is “messianic,” Mowinckel insists that he must confine 
himself to the prophetic books and that even there there are no pas- 
sages which can both be said to be messianic in an eschatological sense 
and be dated before the exile. Mowinckel therefore sets up a distinc- 
tion that governs the rest of his investigation: the orig:n of the ex- 
pectation of a future Messiah is one thing, the source of the content 
of the Messiah concept is another. 

Those already acquainted with Mowinckel’s work will surmise that 
he finds the content of the messianic figure in the kingly ideal of an- 
cient Israel as it is seen in the function of the king in the r:tual of the 
national festivals. There is, therefore a substantial chapter in which 
the origin and nature of sacral kingship are traced and described. For 
Mow7'nckel the Israelite conception of kingship is the expression of a 
desire for outward and visible evidence of Yahweh’s covenant presence 
with his people. Such a conception points beyond itself to a fulfill- 
ment, and there was an element of future hope in the idea of kingship. 
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n of But Mowinckel takes issue with those who would think of the royal 

ent. deology as messianic in any eschatological sense, maintaining that the 

ated bstance of the messianic hope grew out of the royal ideology, not 

ap- ce versa. 

ness When he turns to the question of the origin of the expectation of a + 
ture Mss:ah, Mowinckel is once more extremely careful to delimit 


iat he would term eschatological. The transformation of the royal 

eology into an eschatolog:cal expectation came through the hope of 
Israel's restoration which arose in the exile. But this hope, even though 

mbued with mythical and other-worldly tones in II Isaiah, continued, - 
hrough the Old Testament period, to be largely this-worldly, national 


nd political. It centered in a scion of David who would rule in the 
don, stored kingdom but would not be the agent of its establishment. 
fhough this hoped for ruler would be possessed of divine powers they 
and yuld be the same as those of actual pre-exilic kings whose persons 
der ‘re signs of Yahweh’s presence with his people. Mowinckel thus 
len- nies that that mythical concept of Primord:al Man entered into 
but ther the royal ideology or the Old Testament messianic hope. 
10st The chapter on the Suffering Servant of the Lord is most interest- 
ing. In the figure described in the Servant Songs a stage is reached in 
igi- which, at the same time, previous concepts are transformed and de- 
and wed. The Servant is to accomplish the very thing of which a national 
ical Messiah could only have been the product. What Cyrus or Zerubbabel 
ent uld never do, the Servant would do. Because of him kings would 
fine e reduced to silence. Though indirectly influenced by ideas of sacral 
)as- ngship, the idea of the Servant was something different from messi- 
nse nic conceptions in the Old Testament and later Judaism and only 
nc- came an ‘nfluential factor in the thought of Jesus and the Church. 
adil The development from a future hope of restoration to an eschatology 
ent proper, says Mowinckel, took place when Persian dualism and later 
apocalyptic came into the picture. In the light of a new kind of ex- 
hat nectation, an expectation of a new age in which the dead would be 
an- raised, sinners and heathen judged and Israel exalted, the this-worldly 
the pes of the Old Testament came to be reinterpreted. Against such 
ich a background many d_fferent conceptions arose, and the idea of the 
For Messiah and the mode of his coming and his relation to the kingdom 
fa of God differed in different Jewish circles. The this-worldly, national, 
nce political character of the Messiah was, nevertheless, always preserved, 
ill- with the result that the idea of the Mess:ah was never a natural ex- 
ip. pression of the religious side of the kingdom of God. 
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It was only in certain apocalyptic circles in later Judaism that th 
messianic idea became an essential part of properly eschatologica! ex 
pectaton when it was transmuted into the essentially different icea of 
the Son of Man. There then emerged a messianic figure who w 
eternal and transcendental and at the same time historical and humar 
who could be more than a national Messiah and bring the kingdom 
God to earth. Jesus, says Mowinckel, was God’s answer to such 
expectation, and Jesus so conceived of his mission. Only in so far 
the idea of Messiah had been absorbed into the ‘dea of the Son 
Man did Jesus want to be Messiah. But Jesus’ use of the Son of M 
idea was novel in the two ways in which it paradoxically combin 
majesty and humility. Firstly, in Jesus the Son of Man had come : 
a thoroughly human way before his exaltat‘on, and, secondly, the S 
of Man was conceived of as also the Suffering Servant. Thus the Jewi 
messianic concept, which had undergone much change already in | 
iong history, was transformed and lifted up to a wholly other plane. 

Aside from its great contribution to the subject it treats as such, t 
book provides a masterful summary of the whole discuss:on of sacral 
kingship and contains an exhaustive bibliography. Given the excesses 
of some of his Scandinavian contemporaries, Mowinckel’s sobriety and 
caution in this and other areas are str.king. Furthermore, there is n¢ 
tendency to deprecate the work of the older, literary critics. Such work 
is taken seriously and built upon. It is refreshing, for example, to s 
somone forthrightly say that Duhm was right in recognizing that t 
Servant Songs are of different and later orig'n than their present cor 
text. 

Disagrecments with the author are inevitable given the large amou 
of exegesis and the long history covered. Chiefly, one wonders whethe 
Mowinckel’s definition of eschatology may be too narrow, so narro' 
that it is almost synonymous with apocalyptic. But the final word 
must be that the book is extremely important and worthy of caref 
study. The translation is beautifully done. 

Harvey H. GuTuRie, Jr. 
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Early Israel in Recent History Writing. By John Bright. Alec R. Allenson, 1956, 

pp. 128. $1.75. 

New approaches had been made to the Old Testament historical 
ooks by foreign scholars even before World War II. However for the 
verace student without a command of the foreign languages and un- 
ble to use the larger libraries where the foreign journals are available, 
this new material has remained a sealed book. Tantalizing references 
ire made in a few books and articles which Professor Bright cites on 
p. 32. (Mention might have been made of Aage Bentzen’s two volume 
Introduction.) It has remained for Bright to introduce the ordinary 
reader to these new departures and his brief monograph should find 
ts way to the shelves of every seminary professor and student. 


Professor Br:ght points out that whereas a general consensus exists 
oncerning the interpretation of Hebrew history for the monarchical 
period and later, there is the widest gap possible for the times repre- 
sented by the Hexateuch. The literature of the last quarter-century 
is reviewed and placed in two major camps, that which follows Well- 
hausen, at whatever distance! (p. 23f.) and that which remains pri- 
marily influenced by theological rather than critical consideration. Here 
the Roman Catholics have produced much more voluminously than 
their fundamentalist Protestant counterparts. 

Professor Bright is concerned with the problem of bridg.ng the gap 
between the events of Hebrew history and our biblical records which 
re considerably later. He reviews two schools of thought which have 
approached this problem, that of Alt and Noth and the work of the 
Hebrew scholar Yehezkel Kaufmann. Although Noth finds behind our 
‘arly J and E a common source G and beyond G five major Penta~ 
teuchal themes the result is essentially as negative as that produced 
by the most extreme “Wellhausenist.” 

As an antidote to Noth, Bright presents the views of Kaufmann who 
accepts the representation in Joshua as almost completely historicai. 
The book was composed at the very beginning of the period of the 
Judges and describes a period of nationalism before the tribal decen- 
tralization set in. Whatever utopian idealization there is in the ac- 
counts is early rather than late. Yet Bright is not satisfied and while 
admitting that Kaufmann’s strictures of Noth particularly in regard 
to the overstress of aetiological argument are well taken, he neverthe- 
less criticizes Kaufmann particularly for his cavalier treatment of 
literary criticism. 

Accordingly Bright returns to a critical evaluation of Alt and Noth. 
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While his reliance upon literary criticism is to be commended, Noth’s 
negative results for the pre-Judges per:od do not explain adquately the 
origin of the nation or the rise of its faith. Noth is weak in that he 
ignores archaeological data. Bright then questions the way in which 
Noth rel‘es upon form criticism, aetiology and the stress on locale in 
the development of tradition. It is here that we are treated to some 
brilliant analogies from American history. 

Bright then proceeds to argue for the existence of all the Hebrew 
tribes and a common experience for at least some of them prior to 
their entry into Palestine. He then concludes with a reiteration o! 
the evidences internal and external, upon which a history of the Hexa- 
teuchal period is to be constructed. 

Bright has put us in his debt by his analysis of the problem and his 
review of Noth and Kaufmann. There is a certain repetit ousness in 
the treatment and perhaps, interesting as they are, his analogies from 
American history might have been curtailed in favor of a more detailed 
préécis of Noth’s position. However, Bright has whetted our appetite. 
Althugh the scope and nature of his work precluded a detailed histori- 
cal reconstruction, may we look forward to such a treatise from him in 
the near future? Corwin C. Roacu 


The Psychological Pattern of Old Testament Prophecy. By Walter C. Klein. Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, 1956, pp. 95. 

After an introductory chapter on the subject and its treatment, there 
are three chapters on psychology and the prophets. For the average 
reader, including the theological student, the three chapters, mostly on 
psychology, will prove d‘fficult going, unless he has had good courses 
in psychology in his preparatory school or college. Even words used 
are often strange for the average reader, such as, tumescent, id, holist. 
The last chapter, that on psychology and the prophets will be more to 
his liking. 

Dr. Klein throws brilliant light upon those aspects of the teaching 
of Jung and Freud which bear upon the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and his crit:cism of Jung’s understanding or misunderstanding 
of the Book of Isaiah on pp. 55-56 is brilliant and revealing. Indeed 
the three lectures already referred to seem at times to be more a dis- 
cussion and critique of the psychology of Jung and Freud than of 
that of the prophets. 
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It apparently was not the author’s aim to come to grips with the 
psychology of all the prophets of the Old Testament; indeed, some of 
the prophet:cal books are too brief to judge of their psychological na- 
ture. As Dr. Klein writes on p. 72, “To fathom ecstasy, inspiration, 
prediction, and similar mysteries is to fathom the mind of the prophet, 
and for people who think as we do the mind of the prophet is the main 
part of prophecy.” So how can we hope to fathom the mind of a pro- 
phet like, for example, Amos, whose total work left to us consists of only 
one hundred and forty-six verses? In spite of that the author has given 
us a penetrating psychological analysis of the character of Hosea, whose 
prophecy, although not much larger than that of Amos, is such as to 
furnish more psychological material. 

Undoubtedly there was false as well as good prophecy. Indeed, the 
prophets themselves denounced false prophets, who often became the 
favorites of the people. Jeremiah and Ezekiel themselves were among 
the severest critics of false prophecy. It was apparently the content 
of the oracle rather than the manner of its delivery that gave offence, 
though ecstasy was and is an easy thing to counterfeit. Dr. Klein sees 
in false prophecy, as a rule, a vice and not a malady, although, as he 
says, a good many prophets were doubtless plagued by hallucinations; 
and Freud considered religious practices to be a form of neurosis. The 
‘rue prophet sought to know the will of Yahweh and then to proclaim 
it. 

This book, consisting of the 1955 Winslow Lectures, is not easy to 
read with understanding. Certain passages must be read with the 
closest attention, but they are well worth reading and re-reading. 
Would that the fifth chapter might have been very much longer—but 
it had to be a lecture! Samuet A. B. Mercer 


Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus. By W. R. Farmer. Columbia University Press, 
1956, pp. xiv + 239. $4.50. 

This book springs from and expresses the healthy realization that 
Christians who wish to be faithful to the teach:ngs of Jesus had better 
concern themselves about the original meaning of his sayings. It accepts 
the normal presumption that his sayings referred to his environment. 
It therefore takes the task of reconstructing his environment as a mat- 
ter of relig:ous concern. 

Professor Farmer thinks Jesus’ environment was dominated by the 
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conflict between Roman imperialism and Jewish nationalism. His book 
is devoted to the description of Jewish nationalism and especally to 
the defense of the nationalists against the charges of Josephus, who 
generally pictures them as motivated by the love of money, power and 
sensual pleasures, and without sincere religious concern. Prof. Farmer 
tries to show that, on the contrary, they were primarily concerned for 
the preservaton of the Torah and the protection of the temple, and 
their revolt was based on faith in God’s past promises and future per- 
formance. To show this he argues from the case of the Maccabees: thx 
Books of the Maccabees picture them as animated by such concerns 
and such faith, many phenomena of the Maccabean revolt reappeared 
in the revolt of 66-70, and there are certain indications that the memory 
of the Maccabees was preserved in Palestinian Judaism at this t'me 
end could have served as inspiration and example. Josephus’ evidence 
to the contrary is explained as the result of his concern to apologize fo: 
the Jews to the Romans and for the Romans to the Jews. 

There is a great deal of truth in this argument. It has undoubtediy 
demonstrated that what may be called “the theology of zeal”—the 
theology rooted in passages like Num. 25, and fully developed in works 
like I and II Maccabees—was of continuing importance in the Pales- 
tinian situation from the Maccabean revolt to the destruction of the 
temple. On the other hand, the book neglects the complexities of the 
actual situation. To recognize the apologetic mot:ves of Josephus and 
understand his reports in the light of I and II Maccabees is excellent, 
but the apologetic motives of I and II Maccabees must also be recog- 
nized and these books should be understood in the light of Josephus. 
Religious fanaticism and practical self-:nterest are by no means mu- 
tually exclusive motives. ‘The Maccabees, from their ealriest days, 
kept an eye on their own advantage, and the various revolutionary 
parties in besieged Jerusalem fought like cats and dogs among them- 
selves and were willing to sacr-fice both national and religious inter- 
ests to their own internecine enmities. Prof. Farmer’s account glosses 
over these conflicts, presumably because they would have complicated 
the argument. Unfortunately, the suppression of such complications 
has resulted in the book’s giving a false impression. It will leave the 
careless reader with the not-on that there was a clean-cut division: o2 
the one hand the Romans, and the “collaborationists” on the other, 


a single “patriotic” Jewry, united in defense of “the” (one, universally- 
egreed-on) “Torah.” As a matter of fact, each Jewish party had its 
own torah (legal tradition, including the pentateuch, but by no means 
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limited to it), and each group seems to have had its “collaborationist” 
and its ariti-Roman wings. The high-priestly families and the Saddu- 
cees, for instance, are dismissed without discussion as “collaboration- 
ists,” but the revolt was actually precipitated by the action of a group 
of priests headed by a member of the high-priesty and Sadducean fam- 
ily of Ananias (War it. 409). Therefore we have here to deal with 
questions of degree, and the evidence assembled does not convince me 
that the events of 66-70 were principally motivated by religious con- 
cerns. The religious element was there undoubtedly, and it was im- 
portant, but that it was the main factor is not demonstrated. 

These objections do not destroy the importance of the fact which 
-he book undoubtedly establishes—the continuing influence of “the 
theology of zeal” throughout the whole of this period. Nor does it des- 
trov the value of many good things said by the way, for instance, the 
‘nteresting observation on the importance of the Sennacherib story 
luring this time. In spite of—indeed, because of—its oversimplifica- 
tion, the book is an extremely stimulating and highly original study of 
the background of the Gospels. (And finally, it can claim the gratitude 
of all students of the period for its excellent review of the modern lit- 


erature dealing with its subject.) Morton Sm!tTH 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, “Bollingen Series, XXXVII,” Vols. V 
and VI, Fish, Bread and Wine. By Erwin R. Goodenough. Pantheon Books, 


1956, 2 vols., pp. xxiv + 208 + 38 of illustrations, xiv + 264 + 24 of ilus- 
trations. $15.00. 

In the previous volumes of this monumental study of Jewish symbol- 
ism Professor Goodenough has described the preserved remains and 
interpreted the symbols taken from Jewish cult—menorah, torah shrine, 
etc. These volumes (I-IV) have been reviewed in previous numbers of 
this Review and are recalled here because the representations of fish, 
bread and wine, studied in the present volumes, appear usually, on 
Jewish remains, in connection with the Jewish cult objects already 
studied and certainly symbolic. Therefore it is presumable that the 
fish, bread and wine regularly represented with such cult objects are 
also symbolic and also played a part in Jewish cult; to neglect the 
previous volumes would appreciably weaken the force of the present 
ones. On the other hand, it would be unfair to apply to these without 
reserve the criticisms made of those previous, for Goodenough is evi- 
dently modifying his position as his work proceeds. The falsely sharp 
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antithes:s between “rabbinic” and “hellenized” Judaism is much less 
prominent, though it still occurs occasionally; the distinction between 
the subconscious reasons Jews may have had for selecting these sym- 
bols, and the meanings they consciously attributed to them, is better 
observed than it was in vol. IV, and the argument is therefore ap- 
preciably stronger. 

The argument is essentially one from parallelism. It is shown that 
fish, bread and wine were used in pagan mystery cults as sacred foods. 
By eating them in certain rites men thought to obtain a divine power, 
conceived especially as lifegiving—whether the gift were of fertility in 
th's world or of immortality in the next. Further, it is shown that these 
foods (or the signs for them: ears of wheat for bread, vine or cup for 
wine, etc.) are regularly placed on pagan monuments as symbols of 
the life men hoped to receive by the ritual use of them. Then it is 
argued that since there is nothing in the Old Testament to account 
for their appearance on Jewish monuments, they must have come there 
as a result of borrowing from the pagans (see esp. VI, 218 ff.). Such 
borrowing has to be explained by some motive and could scarcely have 
been made in ignorance of the pagan meanings of the symbols. Good- 
enough thinks that the motive was a desire for the same sort of reas- 
suring rituals as the pagans had, that such rituals were developed in 
Judaism, and that the meanings given the objects were therefore the 
same in Judaism as they had been in paganism, though the mytho- 
logical associations were rejected by the Jews (i.e., w:ne was still a 
symbol of divine life, but its connection with Dionysus was denied). 
i‘vidence for this opinion is found in the way these objects are repre- 
sented on the monuments, the trad:tions about their use in Jewish 
customs, the interpretations of them in Jewish literature, and the 
Christian sacramental use of them, which Goodenough thinks derives 
from Jewish sources. 

This argument has three main elements: the demonstration of pagan 
significance, the case for Jewish borrowing, and the demonstrat’on of 
Jewish significance. Each of these is open to objection. 

First, it could be argued that the sacramental use of the objects in 
paganism was not nearly so common as Goodenough represents, that 
consequently they did not usually carry the mystic meanings he attri- 
-utes to them, and that Jews could have borrowed them without at- 
tent:on to their occasional mystic significance. This is the opinion 
of so eminent a classicist as A. D. Nock. To test it would require re- 
view, not only of the evidence Goodenough has presented (which, if 
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‘t were all the evidence, would probably prove his point), but also of 
-he immense bulk of evidence which, !n the nature of things, he could | 
not present. But even the whole of the preserved evidence is an in- 
fnitesimal and probably not representative sampling of what once ex-— 
‘sted. Therefore, as Goodenough himself points out, we cannot talk 

f proof in these matters, but only of an establishment of possibility — 

r probability (VI, 220). Possibility, at very least, he has established. 

Secondly, the case for Jew:sh borrowing rests largely on argument 
‘rom silence. Nothing in the Old Testament would justify the usage, 
therefore it must be alien. Here it is necessary to take a position be-— 
tween two extremes. On the one hand, Judaism was by no means im- 
mune to influence from the surrounding world, and some of it most _ 
mportant doctrines (e.g., those concerning the after-l:fe) were almost — 
certainly taken largely from paganism. On the other hand, the Old 
lestament never represented anything like the totality of Jewish tra- 
dition, and Jews were quite capable of developing symbols of their 
own. Take the case of fish, for example: sometime in the post-exilic 
perod it became customary to show reverence for the Sabbath by 
eating a better than usual meal. Since fish was the poor man’s luxury — 
food in the Greco-Roman world, this made fish the typical Sabbath | 
food. But the Sabbath, in Jewish thought, came also to stand for the 
world to come—the world which is all Sabbath (as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Mishnah say). Consequently the fish, gua symbol 
uf the Sabbath, could have become, as the result of a purely intra- 
Jewish development, the symbol of the hope of Israel. This is not. 
to say pagan influences did not work to the same end, but the Jewish _ 
development was probably the ma‘n factor. Similarly, the beginnings 
of meals are so often associated with rituals that it is difficult to sup- 
pose there was not some such association on Israel from the earliest 
times. To suppose the blessing of the cup (or of the bread) a hellen- 
istic innovation is hardly plausible, but to suppose hellenist:c influence 
on the interpretation of such rites is altogether likely. 

Finally, the evidence for Jewish attribution of mystic meaning to 
such rites can be attacked as inadequate. Here, too, however, we have 
an argument from silence, though this time one directed against Good- 
enough’s conclusions. And, this time, this argument seems weakest of 
all. For 1:abbin‘c literature is not a literature of complete statement. 
Many of the most important of its concepts are matters of doubt; be- 
cause no adequate explanations of them have been preserved. Good- 
enough neglects this and thus lays himself open unnecessarily when 
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he writes, “The rabbis in general seemed uninterested in the niean- 
ing... to their halachic minds the important thing was to perform th 
rites... with the formulae they had learned from heir fathers,’ 
Seemed is true, on the whole, but here seeming proves nothing. It js 
quite within the bounds of possibility that mystic interpretations may 
have been accepted, but not discussed. Here Goodenough’s case is 
stronger than he seems to realize. 


In conclusion it must be said that there is a vast deal in the book 
beside this central argument. In particular, the use of fluids as symbols 
of life and fertility—and such connected phenomena as phallic wor- 
ship and the concept of the deity as hermaphroditic—is reviewed at 
great length, and gives these volumes an addit:onal value. Such as- 
pects of ancient religion are usually left unment-oned, and this work 
comes as a much-needed corrective to the customary misrepresentation 
by omission. Quite apart from its importance for the history of Juda- 
ism, it wll be of value to students of religion as an unusually full and 


Morton Smiru 


M. Tullius Ciceronis De Natura Deorum, I. Edited by Arthur Stanley Pease. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1955, pp. vili + 537. $15.00. 

Cicero’s Nature of the Gods is a work which should be much better 
known by students of the New Testament and the Church Fathers. As 
J. B. Mayor said, it is “perhaps the most important contribution to 
theological thought which we have from class:cal antiquity.” Certainly 
it has been one of the most influential. It is also the most represente- 
iive, for it sums up the philosophical arguments for and against theism 
as these were known among educated men at the end of antiquity. It 
is a moving mirror reflecting the whole intellectual horizon of the 
middle of the first century B.C., at a time when classical Greek and 
Graeco-Roman religion was still in deep decline and before the tor- 
rential influx of the “mystery” cults had really begun. In this writing, 
as in his other philosophical works, Cicero was endeavoring to fa- 
miliarize his readers with the best in the philosophy of the various 
schools, chiefly the Stoic and Epicurean. As a popularizer, so new 
was his subject, he often had to invent new words or adapt old ones 
for the Greek technical terms. As Dr. Pease describes him, he was “not 
so much the scholar in politics as the public man in philosophy”—and 
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he suggests a resemblance to W. E. Gladstone and A. J. Balfour. His 
ph'losophical studies and expositions were his chosen remedy for the 
overwhelming grief which he had suffered in the death of his beloved 
daughter Tullia; they also afforded a distraction from the mounting 
threat of personal danger which had resulted from the turn in political 
vents. It was truly the “consolation” of philosophy which he sought, 
as did many others, later on, in that tyrannical totalitarian world. 
True. he himself was not a philosopher; but this fact only makes his 
work the more valuable for the student of early Christianity, since it 
is thus the more representative of the views held among the intelli- 
gentsia. 


Seventy-five years have elapsed between the great work of Mayor 
and the present one, years during which a vast amount of study and 
research has been devoted to Cicero’s philosophical writings. (See the 
new article on Cicero in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopddie, esp. cols. 
1104-92, by Robert Philipsson; and for editions and translations ot 
Natura Deorum see the stupendous lists in the present work, pp. 88- 

ss io6.) Even a casual comparison with Mayor’s commentary wil! show 
the far greater amplitude of Pease’s references and citations, usually 
printed in full, so that the student may draw his own conclusions after 
the evidence on both (or on all!) sides has been presented. The 
method is the same as that followed by Dr. Pease in his great commen- 
tary on De Divinatione (Urbana, 1920-23). As a consequence, the 
notes are often priceless collections of literary and sometimes inscrip- 
\s tional data and of bibliographical references for important subjects in 
the history of Greek and Roman religion and philosophy—e.g. the the- 
ology of the poets (280 ff.), Euhemerus (517 f.), Egyptian religion 
(289 #.), the Cabiri (520 ff.), the Magi (288 f.), ancient summaries 
of philosophy (203 f.)—not to mention those which elucidate various 
f obscure proper nouns or grammatical, lexical or syntactical construc- 
tions, which are often illustrated from parallels elswhere in Cicero’s 
works or those of other Latin writers. A good example of fresh exe- 
vesis is found in I. 46-50 (pp. 305-327), where the quasi corpus and 
]vasi samguinem surely must have some bearing on the later docetic 
theory of the body of Christ (Pease mentions Marcion), and where 
the conjectural reading @ deo is rejected: the atoms flow toward, not 
irom, the gods. As a rule Dr. Pease prefers the readings of the older 
and better Mss., rather than the deteriors and the conjectural emenda- 
tions of modern editors. 

Here also the New Testament student would profit by a careful study 
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of this new commentary. The tendency to “emend away” every diff- 
culty was rampant in the 18th and 19th centuries; but today mor 
careful study often vindicates the traditional text, finding in it a true 
reflection of Cicero’s meaning than the one assumed by some of tl 
older editors. It is much the same conservat:ve tendency which is s 
remarkable—and so valuable—a feature in Nock’s edition of the Cort 

Hermeticum. The New Testament student will also be impressed | 

Pease’s refusal to rearrange the order of the text, notably in Bk. I tJ 
proposal to shift most of 97 to follow 88—which even Rackham ap- 
proved (but did not adopt!) in the Loeb edition. Editors of the Gosp 

of John may perhaps someday reach a similar conclusion: the tradi- 
tional order is either superior to the rearrangements or is not improv 


thereby. 


13, where the metre requires a second omnius; but the non in 21 (i 
some Mss.) is rejected as unnecessary and really a complete chang 
in meaning. Is eternity to be understood in terms of space, i.e. of ex- 
tension? (The question is still with us!) Some of the old copyists, i1 
spite of Cicero, ev-dently thought not! (One is reminded of Harnack’s 
famous conjecture in Heb. 5:7, where he proposed to insert a negative, 
giving a diametrically opposite meaning to the statement: “He has 
heard.” This also gives a totally reversed meaning, and is unneces- 
say, as I have tried to show in the commentary on Hebrews in /ar 
per’s Annotated Bible.) So also, e.g., is the non inserted in 93 bi 
one ms. and a few editors: Epicurus learned nothing—or, not quit 
nothing?—from his teacher Nausiphanes. Another example of conser- 
vative editing is the rejection of the conjecture of a lacuna in 77, set 
forth by Mayor, though he accepts the one in 25. Dr. Pease’s text 
is his own, though based on Plasberg’s, and differs markedly at several 
points from those now most familiar to English speaking students, vi 
Mayor’s and the L.C.L. edition of Rackham. 

The work will be complete (Bks. II-III and Index) in a second vol- 
ume, which we hope will not be long delayed. The composition ar 
printing are being done by Brill, at Leiden, and we never have seen 
handsomer format in a commentary. The work is based upon man} 
years of devoted research. On every page one marvels at the author’ 
erudition: he has read everyth'ng relevant, both ancient and modert 
and has summarized books and articles which most of us probably d 
not even hope ever to see. On p. vii he gives us his methods, borrowed 
from Walter Headlam: “There is only one way: Learn your author by 
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y diff. heart—every word—and then set to work to read. Many dull authors 
- more must be dredged. . . .” The late James Moffatt told me that this was 
a truer the way he set about his commentary on Hebrews, which was likewise 
of the the labor of a lifetime, crowded into a few fleeting years. Not only 
1 1S 80 classical scholars but likewise students of the New Testament and of 
2 Or pus Hellenistic and Latin literature, philosophy, and religion will find this 
sed by book a most valuable storehouse of information on the whole intellec- 
. I the tual or ph losophical side of religion in the Graeco-Roman world. It is 
mM ap- one to which they will turn incessantly, and ever with renewed and 
Sospel richer reward. Frepertck C. Grant 
tradi- 

2. in lesus Christ the Risen Lord. By Floyd V. Filson. Abingdon, 1956, pp. 288. $4.00. 
21 (in For some time now we have been told that we needed a new The- 
hange ology of the New Testament for English readers. We have had trans- 
of ex- lations of Bultmann and Stauffer, exceedingly learned and important 
ts, in books, but leaving us with the feeling that we have been looking at the 
1ack’s material from a too narrowly restricted point of view. We have had 
ative, Dr. Frederick Grant’s Introduction to New Testament Thought, for 
Ss not which we have been most thankful, but of which the title indicates its 
1eces- limited scope. We have also had great numbers of studies of special 
Har- topics. 

3 by Now Dr. Filson has given us an up-to-date treatment of New Testa- 
quite ent theology. Doubtless he would be the first to admit that his book 
nser- neither definit:ve nor exhaustive but it is one that fills a long-felt 
r, set need for something which is sane, sensible, comprehensive, and taking 
text into account the work done in the field in the last twenty-five or so 
veral years, something which can with confidence be put into the hands of 
viz. the seminarian, the clergyman, or the intelligent layman interested in 


such matters. 
After summarizing in the first chapter the “Basis and Method” of 


Tite biblical theology as it is now generally understood, and in the second 
en 4 showing that the whole of the New Testament must be studied and 


interpreted in the light of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, the rest 

of the book deals w:th topics that come naturally to mind, ie., the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament in the New, the Person and Work of 

Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church, Christian Ethics, Eschatology. 
wed The point of view is what once would have been called “conservative,” 
-by —F but what is now generally taken for granted as that of the New Testa- 
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ment, no matter what our individual theological tenets may be. Views 
other than that of the writer are fairly dealt with, and one of the finest 
features of the book is the abundant footnotes, calling attention t 
relevant books and articles which have appeared mostly during th 
last twenty-five years, mostly in English and readily accessible in am 
good theological library The style of writing and the format of th 
book make it a pleasure to read. 

The reader is forc:bly reminded of how times flies when he sees th 
adjective “recent” applied to such things as Torrey’s theory of the 
translation of the Gospels and Acts from Aramaic (p. 55) and the Nazi 
attempts to show that Jesus was an Aryan (p. 62). E. J. Coox 


Novum Testamentum (vol. 1, fasc. 3), an International Quarterly for New Testamen 
and related Studies based on International Cooperation. Leiden: E. J. Bri 
1956. 6.50 (=$1.75). 


Fascicle 3 (July 1956) of Novum Testamentum contains an analysi 
of the composition and an examination of the literary antecedents of 
the Nativity Story in St. Luke’s Gospel. In this study which bears the 
title “The Proto-Source of Luke I,” Paul Winter examines early Se- 
mitic prototypes of the narrative in the Third Gospel and posits, or 
explains, successive stages in the composition of that narrative itself 
The writer radically opposes Dibelius’ views on the Hellenistic char- 
ecter of the Lucan story. The account of Jesus’ birth in St. Luke’s 
Gospel is based, so the monograph claims, on a first century Hebrew 
writing that emanated from the community of John the Baptist: thi 
document again was based on an older popular version of the story 
of Samson’s birth—much enriched as against the canonical account in 
the book of Judges—that has been preserved in a collection of ancient 
Hebrew folklore made towards the end of the first century and still 
extant in a Latin translation. 

The author of the monograph tabulates side by side the contents of 
the Old Testament Story of Samson, of the haggadic popular vers:on 
of that story, and of the Lucan Nativity Narrative; he further ex- 
amines the last named two documents for lexical peculiarities and char- 
acteristics of diction. The result of this confrontation is astonishing: 
it is shown that the Lucan rendering shares with the haggadic source 
« number of feaures, both in subject matter and in verbal expression, 
which are absent from the Old Testament record of Samson’s birth in 
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th the Hebrew and the Greek text. From this observation Dr. Win- 

r draws the following conclusions: 

(a) There existed in Palestine a pre-Christian midrash, or haggadah., 
reporting the circumstances of Samson’s birth and containing many 
mbellishments and amplifications not found vet in the story in Judges; 

(b) A follower of John the Baptist who wished to honor the memory 
f John composed a narrative of his master’s birth and appropriated 
ior this purpose the ancient haggadah about Samson, which however 
e enlarged and adapted to the situation of John’s priestly descent, 
nd to wh-ch he added—also from older Hebrew sources—the two can- 
icles in Luke 1; 

(c) A Palestinian follower of Jesus, from the circle of James the 
lust, possessed himself of th's Baptist document when he in turn set 
t to narrate the birth of Jesus; he took over the story of John’s birth 
1 its entirety but accommodated it now to his purpose by assigning 
me of its topics to his own account of the birth of Jesus; the aim of 
the Vazarene adapter was to evince the preparatory and subordinate 
haracter of John’s station in life to the mission of Jesus, the Messiah. 

The final deductions of Dr. Winter’s study, briefly outlined above, 
present only a skeleton sketch of his argument. The essay is fully 
documented; the philological notes require attention by experts but 
are unobtrus.vely printed below the main literary analysis. As to the 
writer’s theory of the origin of the stories in the first chapter of St. 
iuke’s Gospel, it will of course find a mixed reception according to 
the predisposition of readers; many will fail to find the argument con- 
vincing, but few will deny its relevance to biblical study. Readers 
might find additional information on the subject in Dr. Winter’s arti- 
le “Magnificat and Benedictus,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
NXXVII, (1954), 328-347 and “On Luke and Lucan Sources,” Zeit- 
chrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, XLVII (1956), 217-242. Of sig- 
aificance is the fact that Winter has proved the close connection with 
Jewish traditions of even such parts of the New Testament (the stories 
of Jesus’ birth; cf. Hibbert Journal LIII, [1954], 34-42) as are com- 
monly assumed to be foreign to Jewish ways of thinking. 

Aspon M. Satazar 
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Galilean Christianity. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. Alec R. Allenson, 1956, pp. 80. $1.50 
This interesting little book, No. 16 in the “Studies in Biblical The- 
ology,” attempts to bring together what is known about Galilee in th 
time of Jesus, the place of Galilee in Jesus’ ministry and the earlist 
church, the type of Christianity later practiced in that region, an 
the later fate of Galilean Christianity. In a rather discursive fashio 
“!liott-Binns surveys the sources and modern theories about then 
and makes a number of suggestions always with careful and_ schol 
arly reserve. 
Among his conclusions are the following: 
‘There is a good basis for the tradition of Mark that most of Jesu: 
ministry was in Galilee. No conclusion is drawn as to the locale o 
the resurrection appearances (on this point cf. also M. H. Shepherd 
Ir., Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIV [1945], 227-40). The Epistl 
of James was written in Galilee at an early date and reflects the prim 
itive Jewish outlook of a local church of that time and place. Such ; 
church had its own synagogue and elders but had not completely sev 
ered relations with Judaism. From Matt. 17:24-27 one can infer tha 
4 community of this sort was still paying the temple tax. But th 
salutation of the epistle (“James to the twelve tribes of the diaspora 
zreeting”) was added about A.D. 150 as part of the campaign in Jew 
‘sh Christian and Ebionite quarters to exalt James above Peter. 
James was not, however, a typical “Galilean Christian.” The firs 
Christian community in Jerusalem had as its nucleus a small group o 
Cialileans, perhaps with Peter as its leader. The large number of 
Jerusalemites who joined the church, including many priests, changc 
its character so that :t became more priestly and Pharisaic and les: 
prophetic. After the Hellenists were dispersed, James probably suc. 
ceeded to the leadership, and the critical attitude taken toward the 
prothers of Jesus in all the gospels perhaps reflects the resentment 0! 
the older Galilean group. There were thus, by the year 50, three 
parties: (a) the very Jewish and Jerusalemite Christianity of Jame: 
(%) the Galilean group which included some of the Twelve, perhaps 
eter, and (c) Pauline Christianity. Elliott-Binns thinks that this di- 
vision may be represented in the church of Corinth but he does no! 
profess to know the exact lineup. 
Against Brandon, he holds that there is probably some value ‘n the 
traditions that Palestinian Christian fled to Pella, and that after the 


1 


death of James, Symeon son of Clopas was elected bishop by “the 
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spostles,” ie. Various missionaries, personal followers of Jesus, and 


lesus’ kinsmen. 

A few points call for questions. (a) I can find no clear evidence that 
n the time of John Hyrcanus or his successors the Galilean pagans 
vere forced to be circumcised and to adopt Judaism (p. 19). It is pos- 
ible but by no means certain. (b) The hypothesis that there are 
“Galilean Greek” words in the N. T. (p. 22) has little to commend 
‘ts see W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, 4 Greek-English Lexicon of 
‘he N. T. (Chicago, 1957), pp. xvi-xxi. (c) It is often said that the 
jewisk apocalyptic literature is Galilean in origin (p. 27), and this 
may be so; on the other hand, it was read and valued at Khirbet Qum- 
an. (d) An attempt to establish the early date of the Epistle of 
lames ought to deal with the problem of its present Greek literary 
‘orm and its parallels to Matthew and to early second century Chris- 
‘lan literature. 

One can only be grateful to Elliott-Binns for bringing this material 
cogether and making it available to a wide circle of readers. At the 
same time, h’s picture of the primitive church in Jerusalem would 
have been further enlightened had he taken note of the parallels in 
the Dead Sea literature. Perhaps I may mention my article in the 
Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LXNVI (1954) 106-20. 
Mark is of all the gospels least influenced by Essene ideas; thereforz 
! believe Elliott-Binns to be right in emphasizing its Galilean char- 
acter. SHERMAN Jounson 


Der Brict des Jakobus. By Martin Dibelius. 2nd ed. rev. by Heinrich Greeven. 
“\ever-Kommentar. Abteilung XV.” 8th ed. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1956. Pp. viii + 240; with Supp’ement (by H. Greeven), pp. 23. DM. 14. 

Dibelius’ commentary on the Epistle of James, first published in 

(921, Was at once recognized as a masterpiece of critical scholarship. 

it still holds rank as one of the finest commentaries ever written on 

any ancient book. In th’s second edition, appearing thirty-five vears 
later, the text of Dibelius is left standing without alteration (except 

‘or typographical errors), and the new editor has confined his own con- 

| 'ribution to the additional notes which he has printed in an Ergdnzung- 

heft. Some of the new material cons’sts of notes which Dibelius him- 
elf had made in the margins of his own copy in preparation for a new 
edition; but the greater part of it is given to indications and brief dis- 
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cussions of special stud’es bearing upon the interpretation of the epistle 
which have appeared since 1921. This supplement can be purchased 
separately. 

It seems scarcely necessary to offer a critical review of a book which 
has been in the hands of scholars for more than thirty years. The 
main positions of Dibelius have been challenged by some of the recent 
investigators; in particular, there has been an astonishing revival of the 
hypothesis of a very early dating, which in the judgment of this re- 
viewer rests on very flimsy grounds. It is, it would seem, to be de- 
fended in a major commentary now being prepared by L. E. Elliott 
Binns (see his Galilean Christianity), though he does not admit the 
traditional authorship of James. And we are all looking forward to 
the appearance of the commntary on this epistle in the /nterpreter’s 
Bible by the late B. S. Easton, who is known to have been a great ad- 
mirer of Dibelius. It seems probably, therefore, that the debates over 
the literary problems of James will be act:vely resumed in English- 
speaking circles over the next few years. In all such discussion, the 
work of Dibelius is certain to hold the central place, and it is most un- 
likely that scholarship will set its course definitely in the direction of 
conclusions very far removed from those which he has established. 


The Beginnings of Western Christendom. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. Seabury Press, 
1957, Pp. 412. $7.50. 

Although this book was published in England nearly a decade ago, 
it does not seem to have become widely known this side of the Atlantic. 
Seabury Press has done well in mak‘ng it available in an American 
edition; for while it contains relatively little that is new, it covers the 
first three centuries of the Western Church, on the whole commenc¢- 
ably. In addition to constant citation of the early literature, it does 
break new ground in its systematic utilization of the evidence supplied 
by monuments and inscriptions. On the other hand, the author's use 
of modern authorities is quite selective, and obviously much of signifi- 
cance has appeared since this work was completed. It is a matter of 
regret that the American edition should not have been brought more 
nearly up to date. 

Part I covers the pol'tical, social, and religious background in the 
Roman Empire and Graeco-Roman culture. Part II deals w'th the 
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Church’s expansion through the Western provinces, with particular at- 
rention to the place of Peter and Paul in history and legend, and in 
the city and church of Rome. Part III is devoted to a summary of 
the patristic and apocryphal literature of the period, to controversies 
end the growth of dogma, to ecclesiastical organization, ministry, wor- 
chip, discipline, etc. An “Epilogue” discusses the motives and methods 
of the persecutions, and their effects upon the Church. 

Few points or persons of significance are left untouched. But here 
and there one may question the validity of Elliott-Binns’s appra‘:sals— 
eg., his estimate of Justin Martyr and Hippolytus. On the Ministry 
and the Liturgy so much has been done in recent years as to give the 
treatment here the aspect of being “dated.” And how could one dis- 
cuss, after 1927, the problem of Peter and Paul in Rome (a subject 
of special interest to the author) without mention of Lietzmann’s 
weighty monograph published in that year? 

Elliott-Binns has two evident phobias: the German people, and 
clericalism-sacredotalism. The first may be understandable in a book 
written under the shadow of the Great War. But to indict the whole 
German people because of the sins of the Nazis is no more fair than 
‘io condemn the French because of the excesses of their Revolution. As 
‘or clericalism and sacerdotalism, much will depend upon the connota- 
tion one is disposed to give to these terms, but on the whole he is 
sight in deploring the widening chasm between “ordo” and the Chris- 
‘lan community. 

Details apart, the book is amply worth reading and keeping for ref- 
erence. There are places not a few where it exhibits real insights and 


understanding. P. V. Norwoop 


The Migration of Symbols. By the Count Goblet d’Aviella. New York: University 
Books, 1956, pp. xxv + 277. $5.00. 

That a book published s:xty-five years ago in French, and translated 
into English two years later, should be in sufficient demand to warrant 
reprinting, gives testimony to its value. 

It is well known that man’s only means of communicating and re- 
ceiving ideas which are not physical, yet real, is by use of objects and 
words whose meaning is primarily physical. A symbol may be de- 
fined as a physical object or spoken or written word, with significance 
proceeding in no known way from its phys:cal properties. The Count 
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d’Av-ella defines it (p. 1) “as a representation which does not aim a 
being a reproduction. A reproduction implies, if not identity with, a 
least similitude to, the original; but a symbol only requires that it 
shall have certain features in common with the object represented, s 


that, by its presence alone, it may evoke the conception of the latter,” 


The necessity of symbolism for religion is evident. Religion has t 
do with the relation of “things wh‘ch are unseen and eternal” to “th 
things which are seen and temporal.” Only man is capable of rea- 
soned presentation of this relationship and he must needs make us 
of the only means that is, for him, a point of contact between them 
We can readily understand that there is no such thing as a “mere sym- 
bol.” ‘To use such a term is to confuse symbol with token or mement: 
or reminder. 

The best known and one of the oldest religious symbols is the cros 
which, in various plain and elaborated forms, is found in so many cul 
tures that one wonders how it came to travel so widely. To the solu 
sion of this problem, and of others like it, the author addresses h' 
study. 

Naturally symbols do not travel by themselves. They are carrie 
by traveling people. When they find ther new homee, they are forth- 
with interpreted in the familiar language of their new hosts. It wa 
perfectly natural for Christians to adopt the familiar symbol of th 
cross because of its evident connection with their story of redemptior 
and salvation. It was perfectly natural for them to put the corpus upo! 
it to distinguish it from other uses of the cross. He who is intereste: 
in the travels and uses of the cross as a religious symbol will find mucl 
in this book to inform him. Abundant use of picture illustrations make: 
the story clearer. 

Another symbol of interest to Christians is the “tree of life,” with 
which the Sacred Scriptures begin and end. The sacred tree with its 
two acolytes, two men or a man and a woman, or two beasts, or twe 
birds, and its manifold fruits, was known in Mesopotamia earlier than 
the tenth century before our era. Thence it traveled to Persia, Asia 
Minor, Phoenicia, Greece and Libya. Within six centuries it is found 
in Italy and Gaul. It traveled to China, Japan, Tibet and Mexico. It 
was known to the Arabs and wandered through Europe. The earliest 
fruits depicted upon it are dates and grapes, the fermented juice of 
which is st ll called “water of life” (eau de vie) in French. About the 
branches of the tree serpents are often entwined. 

These two symbols illustrate the way in which the Count d’Aviella 
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treats the subject of his book. His general conclusion at the end of 
» study is significant. 


Symbolic representations are all inadequate, inasmuch as they 
attempt to explain the ‘nexplicable, but they are all justifiable in- 
asmuch as they aim at bringing us closer to the Supreme Reality; 
they are beneficial in so far as they contribute to awaken ideas 
of the Good and the Beautiful. ... The functions of symbolism 
cannot but increase for, in religion, as in art and literature, it 
corresponds with a necessity of the human mind. 


Many new discoveries have been made since this book was written but 
no one has ever come so near as the Count d’Aviella to being an en- 
cyclopaedist of symbolism. Roypen Kerru YERKES 


~ 


The Nature and Function of Priesthood. By EK. O. James. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1956, pp. 336. $6.75. 

Professor James has collected and exam‘ned an amazing amount of 
information upon a subject which has hitherto been studied on!y in 
specific phases. Under the general term priesthood he includes al official 
representatives of “the relation of the sacred to the secular in human 
society.” 

He traces the continuous tradition which started long before men 
began to chron‘cle their history, and finds its highest developmerts in 
the elaborate priesthoods of Buddhism and Christianity. In days of 
vore the priest was often a magician but his two activities must not 
be confused. The magician “relies solely upon his psychic power;” 
the priest “seeks the aid of spiritual beings with whom he is in con- 
stant intercourse” (p. 33). Thus is given a clue for explanation of the 
closeness and the separation between magic and religion. 

Priesthood proper soon became organized into hierarchies with acts, 
privileges and duties reserved for its members. Guarding these pre- 
rogatives became part of the tradition which the priests conserved. 
Thus priesthood received jurisdiction in primitive society as well as in 
all the more highly developed religions, and was brought into contact 
with political rulers. The extent of the contact ranged from complete 
subservience to rulers to dom‘nation of them, and often issued in con- 
fict over which should have precedence in direction of the “people” 
who supported them both. There is no such thing as complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. 
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Like all human institutions, priesthoods have often suffered moral * 
degeneration resulting from regard of their activ-ties as ends in them | 
selves instead of being linked with right thinking and right living. Thi 
condition frequently arose in ancient Israel and in the Christian 
Church. The Chapter on “The Prophet and the Priest” makes clea 
that the reproofs of prophecy were addressed primarily not to priest- 
hood qua priesthood, but to unworthy representatives of the order wh¢ 
failed to fulfil the vocation of the priest to be the “messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts” (Mal. 2:7). The priest had first to do with cult and 
teaching, the normal expressions of the religion. The prophet cam 
into action when the priests set bad examples of living, which their 
followers eagerly reproduced in large editions. Dr. James does not 
claim that, in moments of excitement, occasional prophets did not in. 
veigh against the office which had such bad incumbents; he only points 
out that this was not the normal attitude of prophecy. 

He recognizes the difficulty attend:ng study of priesthood in Chris- 
tianity which, for the last four centuries, has been divided into propo- 
nents and opponents of the institution. His thesis that priesthood has 
always been a stabilizing influence in society is supported throughout 
the book. 

Anglicans, of course, will be interested in his treatment of the sub- 
ject because divergent theories of priesthood obtain in that communion 
His “History of Christian:ty in England” describes his attitude more 
fully. The single paragraph at the end of the book under considera- 
tion (p. 268) embodies the thesis that 


_ retention of the hierarchic institutional principle has held togethei 
a composite and comprehens.ve ecclesiastical structure embracing 
a great variety of traditions, religious and secular, organized ir 
the first instance on a nationalistic and erastian basis, but, as 
subsequent events have shown, capable of preserving the identity 
of the Anglican Commun’‘on as an institution in the course of its 
diffusion throughout the English speaking world. 


We might add that the Anglican priesthood has also affected French, 
Spanish, Portugse, Chinese and Japanese speaking peoples, and a num- 
ber of others. 

Prof. James, a scholar of first rank in anthropology and the histor} 
of religions, has also the happy faculty of interpreting in “language 
understanded of the people.” We m‘ght express the hope that, in the 
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second edition of the book, attention will be given to proofreading here 
i there, as, for instance in the spelling of chaburah (pp. 168 f.), 

chich has about as many mistakes, in the several uses of the word, as 
iid be devised. Roypen Kerru YERKES 


is in Communication: a Christian Examination of the Mass Media. By Malcolm. 
Boyd. Garden City: Doubleday, 1957, pp. 128. $2.95. 

Mr. Boyd is a public relations man and television producer who has 
become a pr-est in the Episcopal Church. As one of his former teachers, 

ho has given him some encouragement but. I fear, little direct help 
in his enterprise, I believe I can say that he first had in mind the 
parish ministry. He is, and has been all allong, an evangelist who 
‘vishes to reach human beings with the gospel. Th‘s concern has forced 
him to examine the communications industries in which his career 
started and which are the most tremendous forces now known for 
forming men’s attitudes and moving them to action. He has also had 
1o formulate a theology with respect to them. As tutor assistant at 
the Union Theological Seminary, he is one of a small group of men 
vorking at what may well prove to be the most difficult and crucial 
problem Christianity has had to face in relation to culture. 

He begins by showing that the present age is an age of publicity. 
From a Christian point of view, communications are out of hand. They 
ere used for immediate purposes that are clear enough to those who 
employ them, but for partial and selfish ends so that the vast masses 
of humanity are manipulated and exploited, quite as much when the 
message purports to be “religious’ as when it is not. A Christian cri-| 
ticism of all communications is therefore essential. We must get a 
clear grasp of the gospel and of God’s purpose for man and for the 
media of communication. 

Mr. Boyd goes on with a criticism of current religious communication 
by means of the mass media. He shows, with great ins.ght that many 
movies and radio and television programs purporting to be “Christian” 
do in fact destroy what they claim to be bu lIding up. ‘They are sen- 
sational and bombastic, they exploit sex and violence, and their inter- 
pretation of Christianity is sentimental and trivial. On the other hand, 
many programs that do not have the Christian label do in fact preach 
the gospel. Particularly important is the “negat:ve witness”—the pene- 
trating interpretation of life as it is which can be used by Christians 
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as a background for the gospel. Mr. Boyd might have added that many 
puritan-minded censors, both Catholic and Protestant, are too unimagi- 
nat.ve to distinguish the friends of Christianity from the foes. 

The heart of the book is the third chapter, on “Point of Contact.” 
The author tries to determine how contact can be made between the 
Christian mission and people at the point where they live and are in- 
fluenced. In the course of this he describes briefly a number of pro- 
jects in different parts of the world—the Iona community, the worker- 
priests of France, the industrial mission of Sheffield, and the Zoe 
movement of Greece, for example. Most of these are quite unknown to 
ihe average Christian. 

Many of these things have been said before, but not all of them. and 
never by one with so strong a grasp of Christian theology and suck 
experience in and knowledge of the communications field. The book 
is enlivened by numerous quotations which vividly ‘llustrate its argu- 
ments and which will wake most readers up. 

This is an important manifesto, and it would be tragic if it were to 
be dismissed as one more rel-gious book. I wish that it might be made 
into a paperback and widely discussed by clergy and groups of lay- 
men. Somehow this problem must be made one of the primary con- 
cerns of the Church. SHERMAN E, JoHNSON 
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Ilow to Read the Bible. By Frederick C. suggests a number of different and le- 
1956, gitimate purposes for which the Bible 
ee may be read, and explains in what way 


The first chapter explains to the the ancient collection is of present value. 


reader why devotional reading and disci- A survey of the Old Testament—Pen- 
p ined study of the Bible go hand in hand  tateuch, Prophets and Writings—and of 
and suggests things the reader of the the New—Epistles and Gospels—fol!ows, 
Bible should bear in mind: that it is the including chapters on How to Read an 
church’s book, that it was written to be Apoca'ypse and How to Read the Apocry- 
read aloud and especially in a liturgical pha. In each certain common miscon- 
context, that much of it is poetry, that ceptions are dealt with, the character and 
most of the biblical history is traditional, Sits im Leben of the books is sketclied, 
and that its overruling interest is religion, and suggestions for their right assessment 
inc'uding always ethics. A second chapter and understanding made. The chapter on 
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yptic in particular deals with the 

rary type and its relation to prophecy 

very clear and helpful way. The 

ok concludes with a chapter on the es- 

message of the Bible and some 
yggestions for further reading. 

One cou.d not trust a book about the 
Bible that is as simple as this one, if it 
were not for the fact that is was written 
by a master of biblical scholarship. It 
is indeed a remarkable book. ‘The style is 
conversational, and one is aware that Dr. 
Grant has a definite circle of readers in 
mind as he writes (this is the Bishop of 
New York’s Book for 1956). At the 
same time he provides in allusions and 
examples a wea.th of incidential infor- 
mation on many topics ranging from re- 
cent Homeric scholarship to the origin of 
the term Fundamentalism. Hence in his 
conversation with one circle of readers 
D:. Grant has provided for others too: 
one finds here a survey of the Bible, 
guidance for ifts study and use, a sketch 
biblical scholarship at work and _ its 
results, an accounting for and correction 
f misconceptions, a gratifying store of 
information about subjects religious and 
historical that is not easily come by, and 
from first to ‘ast a clear elucidation of the 
place of the Bible in the community of 
faith. He even tells the reader, at the 
conclusion of the splendid guide to fur- 
ther reading, how to find out who the 
publisher of a book it! 

Rich fare, but in a readily digestible 
form. Here is a quotation that repre- 
sents not unfairly the scope and spirit of 
the bo ak: 

T is message—the whole of it: God, 
felowship with God, man, his sin 
and his forgiveness, his restoration to 
newness of life in Christ, his fellow- 
ship both with God and with God’s 


other children, the meaninge—and 


the overcoming—of his frustrations, 
defeats, and long agonies of unmerited 
suffering (as in war), the hope and 
the promise of a “life beyond life”’— 


no generation in all history has more 
desperately needed this message than 
ours needs it. And here it is, on the 
open pages of the church’s book, 
which is at the same time God’s 
book, His word to a!l mankind. 


The Messiah in the Old Testament, 
‘Studies in Biblical ‘Theology, No. 
18.” By Helmer Ringgren. Alec R 
Allenson, 1956, pp. 71. $1.50. 


This series of studies continues to serve 
the laudable purpose of keeping the non- 
specialist aware of the latest develop- 
ments in bibtical scholarship. 

One of the problems raised by modern 
biblical criticism was that it seemed no 
longer possible to hold the Church’s tra- 
ditional interpretation of the so-called 
messianic passages in the Old Testament. 
This book attempts to show how certain 
lines of recent research, mostly those 
associated with the Scandinavian scholars 
may help to recover the traditional mean- 
ing of these passages without surrendering 
to obscurantism. In this vein Ringgren 
surveys the “royal psalms,” the principal 
messianic passages in Isaiah, Micah, Jere- 
miah and Zechariah, the Servant Songs 
and certain so-called “scrvant psalms.” 

As a survey of the results of recent 
research the book is valuable. But it is 
so short that there is no room for relating 
the work it surveys to previous work or 
for showing wherein its novelty lies. One 
puts it down with the feeling that a 
method which does open new possibilities 
has been pressed sometimes beyond the 
limits of conviction or usefulness. It must, 
nevertheless, be read by those who wish 
to keep abreast of contemporary move- 
ments in biblical study. 

G., JR. 


Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Friedrich. 
Bd. VI, Lfg. 6-7 (pp. 321-448). Stut- 
tgart: Kohlhammer, 1956, DM. 9.20. 

This of the 


long-delayed installment 
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Warterbuch is one of the most valuable 
The first ten pages 
conclude the ploutos (O. T., 
Judaism, N. T., early Church). The au- 
thor (Prof. Kasch following the late Prof. 
Hauck) rightly distinguishes Mark-Mat- 
thew and Luke-Acts, both theologically 
and in their economic-ethical views; the 


in the whole work. 


article 


point might have been made, as it was 
by Prof. Wiliam Manson in the Moffatt 
Commentary on Luke, that the gospel 
tradition had passed through the mag- 
netic field of and hunger in 
southern Palestine during the post-bellum 
days following A.D. 70. The outward 
conditions of this time affected Christian 
Jews as well as orthodox—e.g. Rabbi 
Jochanan ban Zakkai. ‘The rest of the 
double lieferung is devoted to the article 


poverty 


pneuma, i.e. the first 118 pages of it. It 
is virtua'ly a book, a wide-sweeping sur- 
vey of the concept of spirit in all ancient 
literature which in any way influenced or 
prepared for or expressed the N. T. con- 
cept Basic to the whole 
development was of course the primitive 
notion of wind, moving air, breath 
(*pned). Students “biblical” 
concepts are determinative—i.e. what they 
read in the O. T.—will find an interesting 
and important new field of research in 


or concepts. 


for whom 


the ancient Greek literature, esp. Aeschy- 
lus (p. 339 f.), where the idea of super- 
and once 
more traced to Egypt. But the great 
between N. T. earlier 
Greek ideas of spirit is the corporeality 
of the and “spiritual” 
incorporeality of the former. 


natura! conception birth is 


distinction 


latter, the pure 
The authors 


Kleink- 


necht, Baumgiirtel, Sjéberg, Bieder. Sch- 


(there are five for this article: 
weizer) are very insistent that the N. T. 
conception is not that of a refined and 
all but incorporeal substance—an idea 
found in a number of modern authors. 
But we are glad to note that Dr. Klein- 
knecht attributes to the pagan concept, 
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not to the N. T., the imptication tha 
God is “ein 


anderer.” 
355 ff.) The O. T. 
a 


ganz (See p. 
survey is vastly de. 
tailed, and so is that of Judaism; Gnosti- 
cism is included; and in the N. T. 
much attention is naturally paid to Paul. 
Once more Matthew-Mark and Luke-Acts 


are contrasted. Luke is a Hellenist, and 


section 


his emphasis on the Holy Spirit amounts 
to a new interpretation of the tradition. 
Like Paul, he assumes that every member 
of the new Christian community must be 


a “pneumatic.” i.e. Spirit-filled, Spirit- 


guided. There is no more important doc- 
trine in the N. T. and we are mos 
grateful for this wonderfu! article. 


Its Religion and Cu- 
J. Jurji. 


159. $3.00. 


The Middle East: 
ture. By Edward 
minster Press, 1956, pp. 

The discussion of Middle Eastern affairs 
has been so confused by special studies 
and special pleading that a broad, syn- 
thetic sketch of the area, with a depth 
that nothing but a competent presentation 
of its history can impart, is indispensable 
to the thousands of readers who simply 
want to know what the argument is al! 
about. Dr. Jurji contrives to pack al 
the essential information and some very 
convincing interpretation into a book that 
can be assimilated in two or three hours. 

The little volume contains all one really 

needs to know about (a) the three 

closely related monotheistic re‘igions that 

originated in the Middle East and (6) 

the various alien influences felt in the 

Middle East, which have both fertilized 

and frustrated it. Dr. Jurji makes no 

secret of his preference for evangelical 

Christianity and his dislike of Zionism. 

and as a loyal American he apparentY 

believes that his country, notwithstand- 
ing the imbecilic policy it has hitherto 
pursued, still can serve the best interests 
of the Middle East. Dr. Jurji’s formula 


if 
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rid peace is a bold one: let sincere 
lems, Jews, and Christians (in fact, 


yt together. As Dr. Jurji puts it this 
is much less naive than it sounds when 
sated without preliminaries, and the re- 
viewer has long favored much the same 
greater concessions to 


out of 


but with 
the realities that 
Zionism” and not quite so much insist- 


course, 
have grown 


ence on the virtues of Protestantism and 
constitutional democracy. The implemen- 
tation of Dr. Juri’s proposal must begin 
with the creation of a haven for piety 
and reason in the Middle East. If this 
necessity is recognized, the internationalli- 
zation of Jerusalem will no longer seem 
a dead issue. WwW. Cc. K. 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, 
Vol. II. By Wilfred L. Knox. Edited 
by Henry Chadwick. Cambridge 
University Press, 1957, pp. ix -+ 170. 
$4.00. 

Vol. I of this interesting work ap- 
neared in 1953. It dealt with the sources 
f Mark, the author undertaking to show 
that there are various tracts or sequences 
in the material, reflecting collections of 
material which existed before the gospel 
Such are the conflict stories 
(1:40-—3:6), a “twelve source” as Ed- 
uard Meyer called it, a col'ection of 
parables, the death of the Baptist, and 
so on, concluding with the Marcan Pas- 
The was very 
eager to avoid the implications of form 


Was written. 


sion Narrative. author 
criticism. but he seems to have taken its 


presuppositions for granted, and _ only 
showed that a stage intervened between 
and the 


simply 


the originally units 
gospel 


source 


separate 
This is 
criticism under another 
the work is brilliant, full of 

parallels to ancient literature, and makes 
a fine contribution too the study of the 
“sources underlying the sources” in the 
synoptic gospels. 


compilations. 
name, 
though 


NEW BOOKS 


In the present volume the same method 


of study is applied to Luke and Matthew, 
with good results in the former but al- 
latter—for Matthew 
comp’etely the beads” 
rearranged the material to suit the new 


most none in the 
“unstrung and 
headings in his very didactic textbook on 
the life and Messiah 
Jesus. There are occasional flights of 
93 where the author 


teaching of the 


fancy as on p. 
assumes that a line dropped out of some- 
body’s manuscript, a line in which the 
owner restored the unjust steward to his 
stewardship (after praising him for his 
But most of the con- 
sober—e.g. p. 98, 


wily cleverness). 
jectures are more 
where the three verses in Luke 16: 16-18 
are viewed as originally detached, per- 
haps notes in the margin which got 
copied into the manuscript, a phenomenon 
with many parallels in the days of hand- 
written books, annotated not for pub‘i- 
cation but for edification and by their 
owners. There is something stimulating 
for the student on almost every page of 
this 
reader will probably 
Chadwick has 


piety with great care, and the Cambridge 


where the 
Dean 
labor of 


work, even in passages 
disagree. 


performed his 


University Press bookmaking is up to its 


usual supreme standard. F. C. G. 


Neze Testament Background: Se- 
lected Documents. ‘Edited, with in- 
troductions, by C. K. Barrett. Mac- 
millan, 1957, pp. xxiv + 276. $3.50. 


The 


In twelve chapters and an appendix, 
Professor Barrett has gathered selections 
from primary source materia's helpful to 
the student interested in getting the “feel” 
of the world Christian 
Gospel was some 233 


into which the 
thrust. Of the 
selections of varying length, the greater 
number have already appeared either as 
part of other 
differently arranged The 
chief values of Dr. Barrett’s book are his 


longer translations or in 
anthologies. 
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organization of the material, his brief 


and lucid introductions to the passages 
helpful and his 


trans'ated, his notes, 


chapter on further readings; this enume- 


ration omits mention of the 27 trans- 
lations which he himself has made, all 
good, and the publication of several more 
available only in periodical literature or 
other studies. On the whole, this effort 
is commendable for achieving the purpose 
intended, “a selection of ancient litera- 
ture, all of it relevant to the New Testa- 
ment, but some of it not readily acces- 
sible” (p. xvii). 

In the reviewer's opinion, the least 
satisfactory chapter is that entitled “Rab- 
binic Literature and Rabbinic Judaism” 
(pp. 139-172). Although the method of 
citation of rabbinic materials used by Dr. 
Barrett is the usual one, it is doubtful 
whether students reading this book would 
understand the method or know where to 
look for its clarification. Since by the 
editor’s own admission the average stu- 
dent will not have read widely in this 
literature (p. xvii), a somewhat more 
adequate introduction to rabbinics might 
have obviated the difficulty, had it been 
combined with a more pointed organi- 
zation of the selections made. 

A real problem regarding the value of 
anthologies such as this one is raised by 
the predominance in the chapter on Rab- 
binics of the Tractate Aboth; this writing 
is as familiar and accessible as I Macca- 
bees, se'ections from which also take up 
too much space in this book (pp. 105- 
113). On the other hand, the editor’s 
renditions of the inscriptions (pp. 48-53), 
four Heraclitean fragments (p. 55), seve- 
ral portions of Poimandres (pp. 82-90), 
and the Mithras Liturgy (p. 102 f.) are 
valuable additions to the library of trans- 
lated sources. The important question is 
whether or not the editor’s obvious capa- 
bilities might have been more advantage- 


ously exploited in expanding the materi)’ 
accessible to the unilingual reader. 
Because of the brevity of most of jt 
se'ections compared to eg. the Docy 
ments of Gee and Hardy (Macmillan) 
and because of the breadth of its scop 
compared to e.g. the individual volume 
in the Library of Religion (Liberal Art 
Press), one might call Barrett’s antholog 
a via media. Both of these factors. how 
ever, will likely cooperate to limit th 
usefulness of the book in American theo 
logical schools whose libraries are fairl; 
adequate in the source materials for th 
Umwelt of early Christiainity. At ; 
lower academic level the book wil! serv 
as a sample-case pointing to the mor 
complete resources available to the in 
terested reader. 


The Holy Fire. 
pers, 1957, pp. 
$5.00. 


By Robert Payne. Har 


313. illust 


This book consists of literary sketche 
of eight great Fathers of Eastern Christi 
anity: Clement, Origen and Athanasiu: 
of Alexandria, Basil and the two Gregorie: 
of Cappadocia, Chrysostom, and _ three 
somewhat later figures, the Areopagite 
John of Damascus and Gregory Palamas 
For each one, the author gives us. so far 
is is possib'e, a brief biography tovether 
with an appreciation of the Father as a 
writer and thinker. Many striking and 
unusual passages are quoted from the 
writings of all of them. Several are also 
illustrated by reproductions of impressive 
Byzantine portraits. List of dates, bibli- 
ography, and map of the Byzantine world 
add to the book’s usefulness. 

The author is a professional writer and 
novelist, and he writes in a rather dra- 
matic “semi-popular” sty'e. His eight 
saints are presented primarily as vivid 
and colorful personalities, and Mr. Payne 
is particularly interested in their ac/ieve- 
ments as literary artists. Thus the book 


_ 
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t a work of historical scholarship in 
strict sense. Yet many historical 
ars in the West in fact have little 


wledge of Eastern Christendom, and 


KnO 


uld profit very much from a book like 
this. Certainly, Mr. Payne disposes of 
the widespread supposition that the Greek 
Fathers make dull reading. His selections 
from their writing stand in striking con- 
trast to the tedious paragraphs usually 
in theological text-books. 


For those who have some background 
in Western Church history and who would 
like a stimulating and entertaining in- 
troduction to the East, this book is 
highly to be recommended. On the other 
hand, it has certain shortcomings. Its 
theological orientation is scarcely that of 
the Fathers themselves. Occasional pas- 
sages seem more akin to theosophy or 
Unity. For readers without appropriate 
background, this could cause a consider- 
able misunderstanding of the position 
actually held by the great Greek saints. 
Unfortunate'y, the first chapter is in this 
respect the worst offender. 


quoted 


H. B. P. JR. 


Ilugh du Puiset: A Biography of the 
Twelfth-Century Bishop of Durham. 
By G. V. Scammell. Cambridge 
University Press, 1956, pp. x + 355. 
$7.50. 


This is a book for the initiated in 
medieval studies. It is another of the 
quite admirable monographs based upon 
the close study of charters, records and 
other documents which are destroying 
the old generalizations, and making the 


writing of general medieval histories 
much more difficult but much more ac- 
curate. 


Bishop Hugh was a member of that 
predatory Blois family which fattened it- 
sf upon Norman England in the reign 
of Stephen. The Bishop himself was 
hunery for land and gold, and not too 
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scrupulous about his methods in ac- 
quiring either. But interestingly enough 
he was a dutiful bishop who stayed in 
his diocese, performed his functions well, 
and earned something of a reputation as 
a mediator in disputes throughout the 
Anglo-Norman world. In a time of fre- 
quent appeal of disputes to Rome he 
managed to settle disputes in his own 
diocese without calling on the papacy. 
Scammell has done an able job with a 
subject difficult to make clear. 


God The Unknown. By Victor White, 
O. P. Harper, 1956, pp. 205. $3.50. 


This collection of essays represents the 
author’s papers and addresses over the 
past twenty years or so. The viewpoint 
is avowedly “Thomistic” and although 
some of the material has been recently 
revised for publication it suffers, in places, 
from being somewhat “dated.” 

Part I is philosophical-theological and 
contains an interesting and helpful in- 
terpretation of Thomas Aquinas’ “Five 
Ways of proving the existence of God.” 

In Part II the theological discussion is 
continued and here are two contributions 
of more than ordinary interest. The first 
essay “Incarnations and the Incarnation” 
tries to discover common points between 
Christianity and Hinduism. The con- 
c'uding essay of the section, “Western 
and Eastern Theology of Grace and Na- 
ture” may be of help in the contemporary 
ecumenical discussion because even the 
most Protestant concepts of Grace and 
Nature are “Western” despite, or just 
because of, the Reformation. 


The ironic temper of Dom Victor White 
is evidenced again in Part III which has 
three essays on church unity problems. 
The second one, “The Membership of 
The Church” (1941), is probably the best 
known and most widely quoted of the 
author’s writings. 


The final chapter is a 


: 
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prolegomena to the doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility (1937). Although the treat- 
ment is conciiatory, even persuasive, in 
its denial of the “ouaran- 
tee that Pope or Council will be able to 


oracular,” any 


divine wisdom when required or 
pronounce- 


supply 
that they will inevitably make 
ments at the opportune moment, or even 
that they will frame their pronouncements 
in the best possible termino'ogy,” the im- 
remains that the 
Rome and the rest of Christendom is not 
A.D. 


pression gulf between 


now to be bridged. 


The Chaos of Cults: 
Day Isms. By J. 
Grand Rapids: W. 
1956, pp. 409 $3.95. 


a Study in Present- 
K. Van Baalen. 


B. erdmans, 


This enlarged revision of an older book 
is no mere objective “study” of a dozen 
or so religious movements which pose a 
Protes- 
attack 
with the weapons of biblical fundamental- 
ism: attempted demo‘ition by proof-text. 
better-balanced books 
“cults.” 


serious challenge to evangelical 


tantism. It is a vigorous counter- 


There are other 


learn about the 
One may be pardonably amused in find- 


liberal- 


from which to 


ing Unitarianism and_ theological 
apologetically) 
with 


ism included (somewhat 
indictment 
and Jehovah’s 
Charles Clayton 
Niebuhr in the 


Smith, 


in the same bill of 
Seventh-Day Adventists 
Witnesses, or to see 
Fosdick, and 
line-up alongside Joseph 


Blavatsky, and the 


Morrison, 
Madame 
Fox sisters.! 

P. V. N. 


The Protestant Churches of America. By 
John <A. Hardon, S. J. ae 
Press, 1956, pp. xxiii + 365. $5. 


A Jesuit here instructs Roman Catho- 
fifteen American 


and eight 


lics concerning major 
denominations, 
minor 
task is accomplished by relying 
ings by members of the various rong’ 


groupings of 
The first 
on writ- 


church organizations. 


nations (the picture of Episcopalians i 
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a composite of fragments sketched by Ad- 
dison, DeMille, Pike, Pittenger, 
Gavin), the being presented 
from a frank'y Romanist but not hostile 
The attempt to deal with 
America less 
than 30 pages is not only beset with im 
(as admitted) but is rather 
unsatisfactory; however, perhaps 
the intended readers need less tutelage 
deformations and in 
While several 
the attempted 
wholeness of the presentations—which in- 
clude organizational 
and admirable, 
Several statistical tables from the 
book of American Churches 1057 are 
appended. W. A. ¢. 


Dawley, 


material 


viewpoint. 
“the minor sects” of 
adequacies 
wholly 


in the deficiencies, 
validities 
errors of fact 


of these sects. 


am made, 
historical, doctrinal, 
liturgical information—is 
Y ear- 


Ernesto Buonaiuti e Ultalia religiosa del 
suo Tempo. By Valdo Vinay. Torino: 
libreria Claudiana, 1956, pp. 262. 

spirit— 


Buonaiuti a rare 


his photograph, which adorns this volume, 


Iernesto was 
shows the kind of personality he 
of the Waldensian Theo- 
Rome, writes a sym- 
and _ adds 
several chapters on the religious condition 
of Italy during the first half of the pre 
a Roman 


was. 
Professor Vinay, 
logica! Seminary in 


pathetic account of his life, 


sent century. Buonaiuti was 
priest and theologian, especially interested 
of religions—he is best 
Italy for his work on 
caught in the 


excommunicated 


history 
outside 
Gnosticism. He 
Modernist 


In 1921, 


in the 
known 
was 
controversy, 
almost at once, eX 
1924, but, be 
and a 


reinstated 
again in 
still a Catholic 
priest, he continued to wear clerical garb. 
At the instance of he was 
inhibited by the secular government and 
forbidden to lecture. In spite of all, he 
remained gentle and persuasive and un- 
embittered—a Christian scholar and a 
G 


communicated 


lieving himse'f 


the Jesuits 


gentleman! 
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